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CARLETON WASHBURNE 
and Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 
The Confucius once said that if a man goes walk- communists will deny this, at least will deny 
oday, ing with two other men, they are both his doing it to an undesirable degree. But they 
rican teachers. If one is bad, he shows what to admit that the individual conscience, if it is 
avoid. If the other is good, he shows what to opposed to the decision of the group or collec- 
follow. Russia is both teachers for us. There’ tive, must be repressed. The individual must 
are things in Russian education which may be loyal to his group, right or wrong; he must 
serve as a warning of what not to do. There’ think that the group decision is the right deci- 
are things which serve as an inspiring example sion. The idea “My country, right or wrong” 
______ {of what we should do. is just slightly changed to “My party, right or 
= | Let us begin with the negative side. wrong,” and in Russia there is only one party— 
===) Russia indoctrinates her children. She says the Communist Party. 


that every nation does so, and that the only 
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difference between Russian indoctrination and 
the indoctrination done by other countries is 
that the Russian indoctrination is frank and 
therefore more efficient. Russians claim that 
when we teach history and geography, we con- 
sciously or unconsciously warp the facts, or 
that we select some and reject others, with the 
purpose of indoctrinating our children with 
certain points of view—that a republic is the 
only kind of government worth having; that 
capitalism and the rights of private property 








are vitally important and valuable to society; 
that Washington and Lincoln were great men 
devoid of serious faults; that the United States 
was justified in every war it ever undertook; 
and that the countries against which it was 
fighting were always wrong; and so on. The 
Russians do not blame the United States for 
this. They say it is inevitable. But they 
object to being criticized for indoctrinating on 
their own account. They teach communism as 
the salvation of mankind. They allow no anti- 
communist propaganda in the schools. 
Personally, I believe their kind and our kind 
of indoctrination are wrong. It is not our job 
to set our children’s way of thinking and to 
reach conclusions for them or force them to 
our own. It is our job to give them truth and 
to train them to think for themselves honestly, 
tolerantly, and fearlessly. 
Russia subordinates the 


individual. Most 


I believe we in America should avoid this 
subordination of individual freedom of thought, 
expression, and action. We should encourage, 
rather than discourage, constructive criticism. 
Russians say that they encourage constructive 
criticism, but it is only constructive criticism 
along the predetermined lines of communism. 
Criticism of communism itself is not allowed. 
Let us avoid ever being so dogmatic and doc- 
trinaire as to refuse our children the right to 
criticize the very foundations on which our na- 
tion is laid. If those foundations are not strong 
enough and sound enough to stand criticism, 
they will rot anyway. It is only as a newer 
generation, thinking freely for itself, criticizing 
frankly but with reverent understanding of 
the work of those who have gone before, con- 
tinually renews and improves the basis of our 
civilization that that civilization can avoid 
tottering and falling. 

Most of the other undesirable things in Rus- 
sian education are due to poverty or newness 
and are therefore less useful to us in trying to 
see what to avoid. Let us now turn to the 
positive things that Russian education has to 
offer to America. 

First of all, the Russians take education 
seriously. It is considered one of the basic 
factors of the state. It is not a mere giving 
to the children of the three R’s. There is no 
cry in Russia, “Let’s cut out the fads and frills 
and get down to fundamentals,” with the mean- 
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ing that the schools shall revert to the mere 
tool subject of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
It is recognized that education is the corner- 
stone of the state, recognized not only in theory 
but also in the growth of schools, the support 
of schools, and the attitude of people toward 
the schools. We in America often prate about 
the future of our country being in the class- 
rooms of today, but for the most part people 
have not awakened to the reality of the school’s 
potential influence upon man’s future destiny. 

Russian schools place 
more emphasis on 
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back from the factory, mine, farm, or other 
industry live material to work on in school. 
Their school work deals with the five-year plan 
to industrialize Russia, and the children bring 
the most recent statistics as to the progress of 
this plan into the factory, acting as news bear- 
ers to the workers, encouraging them in their 
enthusiasm of labor. 

Before the children finish school they must 
work in the industry to which the school is 
attached, to get the feeling of the worker’s 
psychology. This is not 
vocational training, 





health than do many of 
ours. Educational ex- 
perimentation is a more 
definitely recognized 
part of the highly cen- 
tralized system. Educa- 
tion is recognized as 
extending beyond the 
school walls into read- 
ing roomes, libraries, 
publishing houses, 
newspapers, magazines, 








posters, moving picture 
and legitimate theatres, 
and radios—all are un- 
der the educational de- 
partment. Russian 
teachers are in much 
closer touch with the 
new methods of other 
lands than our own, 
and are more likely to 
participate in adult ed- 
ucation. Supervision, 
particularly in the 
rural schools, tends to 
be on a more profes- 
sional and_ thorough 
level than in America. 
But perhaps’ Russia’s 
principal contribution to world theories of edu- 
cation is the intimate interrelationship between 
the school and outside life. 

Russian children from the age of eight or 
nine years, or from the time they first enter 
school, are absorbed in the teeming life that 
is going on in Russia, are aware of Russia’s 
great experiment, are adding their enthusiasm 
to that of Russia’s workers, and are building 
their school life on a foundation of real expe- 
rience. 

Every school is attached to an industry. The 
workers in that industry help in the school 
shop. The school shop is not strictly a school 
shop, but is a shop carrying on functions sim- 
ilar to a few of the functions of the industry 
to which the school is attached. The children 
from the school, even the little ones, are 
assigned regular hours in the factory, to 
observe the workers, to run errands for them, 
help them, encourage them. The children bring 





workers, 
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Russian school children observe factory 

Each school is attached to 
an industry. 


which comes later. It 
is training in an under- 
standing of the work- 
er’s point of view and 
an identification of one- 
self with the growing 
industries of the nation. 

The study of the par- 
ticular industry to 
which the school is 
attached is used as a 
basis for a much broad- 
er understanding of all 
industries. There are 
three industrial prin- 
ciples recognized by 
Russia, chemistry, 
mechanics, and energy. 
Children learn to see 
these three principles 
at work in the partic- 
ular industry to which 
their school is related. 
They must then go out 
to other industries—if 
they are city children, 
they must go to farms: 
if they are farm chil- 
dren, they must go to 
cities or mines—to see 
how the same principles work under entirely 
different conditions. 

The children spend much of their time out- 
side the school. One never walks down the 
street of a Russian city without running into 
bands of school children, off on some sort of 
an excursion—to an industry, to a museum, to 
a theatre, to a library, to a rest home, but most 
often to an industry. 

roject method? Well, it is the project 
method in that most of the children’s work in 
school is based upon their activities of one 
kind or another in relation to Russia’s life. It 
is not the project method in the sense of project 
being planned to bring in the three R’s, nor of 
projects relating primarily to isolated, childish 
activities and interests. The children’s activ- 
ities and interests are all continuous with those 
of the adults among whom they are living and 
thinking and working. Is this making them ma- 

(Turn to page 105) 
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The Meaning of Education 


WM. WALLACE BANCROFT 
Professor of English Literature, Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 


The carpenter making a box, remarks Conrad, friend is. It is very certain that we cannot 
may think himself the king of Siam, but he will measure it, nor does it discover itself in objec- 
make a sane box. tive study. Nor is the purpose of this brevity 

From one point of view, this individual may to offer a definition of that implication. The 
be regarded as ‘educated’; from another, as_ gifts of the gods are complements, not super- 
quite lacking in those qualities that create the positions, and, as the Hegelians used to argue, 
real differences among men—and education the trilogical processes must advance consider- 


should make a difference. ably further before that thesis emerges that 
There is little doubt that the more efficient may approximate the ideal of education. 
methods are making better ‘boxes.’ If such It is that which must emerge that seems to 


standardizing of skill alone is proper and fit- relate itself to education, and not alone that 
ting, it would seem that the ‘true and false’ which is achieved solely. A course of study 
answers in the examination of the vital and may be shortened considerably and permit 
fundamental problems of life are sufficient; that ample time to catch the general principles, the 
abbreviated courses are too long to glean the informative aspects of the subject, but the 
surface of facts outside of their intricate rela- process is indeed not an abbreviated one that 
tion to the mesh of eternal values. But what it creates those contacts that permit the emerg- 
these mechanized individuals, whose behavior ence of that ‘something’ which is, as Plato 
is so easily measured and classified, should termed it “a growing sense of meaning.” As 
think themselves the rightful successors to the Newman, in his Idea of a University, claimed— 
throne of the Conradian ‘Siam’? the detail, the color, the tone, the life, all that 
Perhaps Emerson was correct in his sugges- makes those principles live in us, are not caught 
tion that only the-lower aims can be enumer- from the litera scripta, but from those in whom 
ated, which is to say, that education is more these live already. The comingling of being 
than an achievement, for success is always and action is suggested further in Milton’s 
earlier than the performance that exhibits it. pointed remark: “There is not that thing in 
Education is more than intellectual equip- the world of more grave and urgent importance 
ment with which it is frequently identified. It throughout the whole life of man than disci- 
is, at least, the expression of what an individual pline,” and this thought with that of Newman 
is rather than an expression restricted to what seems to blend somehow the process with the 
he can do. Intellectual equipment must sink meaning of it. 
into mere ineffectual trappings if the character It would appear that the emphasis, there- 
is not the soil into which its roots extend. fore, must be placed upon those liberal and 
The advocates, however, of the new methods’ cultural aspects of education that will leave 
in dealing with old problems have rendered _ the individual the better for the undertaking. 
a contribution in bringing into focus the felt- Education is not, as such, to prepare for a 
needs and conditions requiring correction. craft, but for a life, enabling him who possesses 
That is good pscyhology that moves individuals it to find his rightful sphere of action and true 
out of their attachment to that which has be-_ individuality—for what the world will admire 
come regular, and therefore—fixed. We have must come from within. 
no quarrel with these advocates, but we are Just as facts do not constitute a science, but 
concerned lest, as with some of the old scho- the method with which these are dealt with, so 
lastics, the real issue is lost sight of as Rodin life yields its meaning, not through mere ex- 
pointed out in his Colloquin Heptaphomers. istence, but through the disciplined avenues of 
There is always a last term not given in the expression. If the method is once made a part 
mechanism of the learning processes. It is con- of him who employs it, then does the meaning 
cerned with those ideals that transcend con- that it yields transform the raw material of 
troversy, and, for that reason, offer the ground life into symbols of beauty and utility. 
for the correcting process necessary to their One could almost wish that the “ideal insti- 
ultimate realization. That is the point of inter- tution” will never come, if the term suggests 
est here—and in approaching that point, one’ the elimination of those difficulties, situations, 
is immediately put to a disadavantage. One and moral stresses that a student must face, 
feels, in such situations, in sympathy with that meet, and overcome to attain the end necessary 
of Socrates at the conclusion of the Lysis. He to fulness of life. In whatever terms success 
marvelled that we hold ourselves friends, but may be defined, for which a higher institution 
have not yet been able to discover what a_ prepares, it is more assured, certainly, in the 
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power developed through conscious effort than 
ought else. The best things in life are wrestled 
and self-attained, and something fine is lost 
when any objective overlooks the value of this. 
The process that prepares for life should offer 
situations that will present opportunities of 
adjustment. 

No one will deny the large part, if not the 
exclusive part, in which disposition, character, 
individuality play in the game of life. Educa- 
tion cannot be the panacea for all ills, as Arnold 
puts it, if the emphasis is not laid upon that 
which will develop those qualities. For let 
him be ever so well versed in the technique 
of learning and remain infantile in disposition, 
and he has missed the deepest asset of culture. 

Education is a growing sense of meaning. It 
cannot be less. It is meaning not found here 
nor there, but emerges to be corected, modified, 
and to re-emerge, ever taking on new forms. 
It is meaning that is never the same, yet always 
identified with itself in that principle which 
we may choose to call life. 

Education has its practical aspects—but its 
most inclusive sense implies all that enables 
the mind to see things aright, and to see things 
aright is the most practical business in the 
world. 


Parts of Speech 
R. C. SLAYMAKER 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 


Editorial Note: Miss Slaymaker, who is 74 
years of age, taught in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
fifteen years, and in a private school in Overbrook 
twenty-five years. She has also taught in New 


Hampshire, New Jersey, and New York. 


A device in teaching is valuable oftentimes in 
arousing in the pupil a more active interest. May 
I tell you of one I have used for many years 
with good results? It is to teach the student to 
recognize the different parts of speech quickly 
and accurately. 

I call it a game and the children have dubbed 
it, “Standing in Line.” This is used in the 
seventh grade. When the regular recitation has 
been well prepared and well recited I allow a 
few minutes for the game, as I call it, and to 
stand in line is permitted as a privilege and 
never considered a task. No credits are given 
for it, so to win is the only incentive. 

The class is arranged in a line, one end called 
the head and the other the foot. The teacher is 
the umpire and to be a good sport is to stand 
by her decisions. 

When the line is formed we turn at random to 
any part of the English book where there are a 
number of sentences or selections for reading. 
The one at the head begins and names the part 
of speech of the first word in the sentence in- 
dicated. The teacher says little except “Next” 
when one makes a mistake and the next one 
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who names the word correctly “goes up” the 
class above the scholar or scholars who have 
failed, thus he works toward the head. The 
pupil at the head holds his place till the one 
at the foot makes a mistake when the word is 
passed to the head and if he knows the part 
of speech he takes his place down the class 
above all who have failed on that word and 
begins to work up again. The one doing this 
is awarded a star. The star chart is displayed 
on the bulletin board for one month and then 
given to the pupil who has won the greatest 
number of stars. 

It is surprising how quickly the boys and girls 
learn the different parts of speech, recogniz- 
ing them at a glance. 

We begin with nouns, then pronouns, verbs 
next, quickly followed by the modifying words 
and connectives. When we begin adverbs, the 
pupils are simply told that they are how, when, 
and where words. It is enough for beginners. 
The more difficult parts of speech such as parti- 
ciples and infinitives are explained but the 
teacher names them when they occur and in an 
incredible short time the pupil is trying and of- 
ten succeeding in beating the teacher. 

Many surprising evidences of keeness occur. 
One girl announced, “I don’t do this well but | 
like it” and another exclaimed, “I just love 
prepositions!” That is the reaction for which 
we should work. Make the pupils “just love” 
their work. 


Children’s Theatre Presents Six Plays 
in Philadelphia 


Boys and girls, and grown-ups too, will wel- 
come the news that the Clare Tree Major Chil- 
dren’s theatre will visit Philadelphia again this 
fall and winter under the auspices of the Wo- 
men’s International League, 1924 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, at the Garrick Theatre. The pro- 
gram of plays to be given by this popular com- 
pany promises to be the finest ever presented 
by them. > 

The season will open on October 22 with 
Louisa Alcott’s beloved play, “Little Women.” 
“Sarah Crewe,” Frances Hodgson Burnett, will 
follow “Little Women” on November 26. On 
December 31 “Huckleberry Finn,” Mark Twain’s 
immortal tale of the Mississippi River, will 
be presented. The favorite “Sleeping Beauty” 
will be staged on January 21 and next will 
come “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s play of New England child- 
hood, on February 25. And last of all comes 
“Pinocchio” on March 25. 


If you tell a teacher she is going to make a 
success, the first thing you know she is one 
William McAndrew. 
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Education and Authorship 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Professor of Education 


Pennsylvania State College 


One of the best contributions of our recent 
educational progress has been the addition of 
tens of thousands of volumes to our total litera- 
ture. Included under the caption American 
Literature we now find writings representing 
fields of thought and action undreamed of half 
acentury ago. To this rapidly growing body of 
composition has been added the literature of 
education—scientific studies, biographical re- 
searches, historical investigations, professional 
textbooks, descriptions of progressive schools, 
theoretical essays of deep insight, the practical 
exposition of specific methods, instructional ob- 
jectives philosophically treated, detailed exam- 
inations of the curriculum and the extra-curri- 
cular program, administrative procedures ela- 
borately outlined, educational romance and 
poetry, and other substantial types of durable 
literature. 

The availability of publication space has been 
a source of inspiration for all workers in. the 
field of education. Students and teachers have 
gone further with their classroom projects and 
professional investigations because of the ap- 
peal of the publication prospect. They have 
been more thorough and precise with their 
curricular and instructional experiments than 
they would have been without the anticipation 
of a full and fair “hearing” through the press. 
Ambitious initiates in the field of teaching have 
spurred themselves forward in the testing of 
original procedures as the result of the promises 
of a wider sphere of service for their favorite 
methods. 

The following are some of the benefits re- 
ceived by those who make their intellectual 
experiences available to the general public by 
means of the printed page: 

1. An increasingly clear consciousness of one’s 

productive power 
2. A widening of the scope of one’s intel- 
lectual and academic aspirations 
. Laying a foundation for the cultivation of 
a more fruitful professional self-confidence 
. Improving one’s ability to think consecu- 
tively and forcefully 
. Attainment in the type of skill demanded 
in the prosecution of difficult literary and 
scholarly projects 

3. The enlarging of one’s 
creative activity 

. The development of a technique of attack 

The discovery of new problems demanding 
solution 
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It is frequently noticeable that those who 
write the most have the most about which to 
write. Literary production induces further 
output, and there is a positive correlation shown 
between quantity and quality in the material 
published. Those who have good news to pro- 
claim have other things to publish also, and the 
more they produce the greater is the incentive 
to bring forth additional facts, figures, ideas, 
and doctrines. The creative urge, once whetted 
by the thrill of seeing one’s own ideas spread 
out on the printed page, is redoubled, and 
eventually the desire to write becomes ir- 


repressible. 
There are other favorable outcomes of 
authorship. Composition discloses weaknesses 


in the technique of research and defects in the 
subject matter one has already published. The 
persistent practice of authorship generates in 
the young scholar the scruples which are so 
essential to honest effort and worthy achieve- 
ment. Genius is located, and superior capacity 
is nurtured through the agency of the journals 
and books brought forth from the professional 
presses. 

But is the glare of print the supreme feature 
of the life of the scholar? It would seem more 
consistent with science to place a_ greater 
emphasis on the circulation of the truth which 
emancipates the race more and more with each 
passing discovery. The excitement of success- 
ful research is surely more satisfying than the 
sight of one’s own name associated with re- 
vealed information. Possession of the 
knowledge secured and the assurance of its 
practical and universal usefulness are certainly 
more of a reward than to have one’s name and 
face publicly proclaimed. The highest func- 
tion of educational literature is the advance- 
ment of exploration in our science rather than 
the exploitation of individual members of our 
profession. In sympathy with this ideal we 
must always raise the question as to whether 
or not the published material really makes a 
contribution to educational progress. If it fails 
to accomplish this acknowledged primary pur- 
pose of all professional composition, then we 
shall be paying too high a price for the rela- 
tively unimportant subject matter presented. 
There are numerous ways for novices to test 
the content of their thinking and to practice the 
logical organization of scientific information 
without monopolizing the space which belongs 
to those who offer genuine additions to our 
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knowledge. There is the possibility of allowing 
lesser subject matter to occupy precious pages 


which belong to superior contributions. And 
it is not desirable at this time to amplify our 
machinery of publication. It is most desirable, 
moreover, to preserve our pages for the very 
best available offerings, with special emphasis 
always on the concrete and the practicable. It 
is well to encourage potential authors and to 
inspire them to creative effort, but would it 
not be a better brand of stimulation to have it 
understood that print is precious and publica- 
tion expensive, and that the presses of the 
land are reserved for those with ripened philo- 
sophies and thoroughly matured principles of 
life? Would it not prove a more forceful spur 
to require privacy for the exercises of the 
novitiates and to employ public acclamation in 
connection with the authoritative achievements 
of those who are preeminent in their general 
fields? 

We need most urgently of all to give wider 
distribution to the essential facts of life already 
mastered. If writing results in a more demo- 
cratic appropriation of truth and a more uni- 
versal insight into the mysteries of human exis- 
tence and racial relations, then publication is 
most commendable and worthy of encourage- 
ment. If writing will reduce illness, alleviate 
suffering, destroy superstition, enlighten the 
ignorant, extend cheer to the afflicted, inspire 
charity, and bring peaceful associations among 
peoples the world over, then the so-called 
“thrills of print” will be such as to sanction an 
exceedingly elaborate program of publication. 
The answer to the perennial question TO WRITE 
OR NOT TO WRITE is found in the service to 
be extended to society in general as well as in 
the pride and ambition generated in the indi- 
vidual author. 


Our nation wide teacher training program 
and the establishment of so many bureaus of 
research have been responsible for no incon- 
siderable amount of best educational literature. 
Despite the captious comments of our unenlight- 
ened critics our students of education will con- 
tinue to pour forth an astonishing assortment of 
scientific and literary masterpieces. Our fiction, 
drama, poetry, essays, biography, history, and 
other classifications will be filling up through 
the years to come with titles and themes in- 
volving the work of the teacher and the activi- 
ties of the classroom. Our editors will continue 
to be selective and judicial, and the output 
will be distinguished for its quality and serv- 
iceability. Time alone will be able to evaluate 
the contributions of our educational literature, 
and the method of judging will be largely in 
terms of the improvement accomplished in the 
classrooms of the country. Authorship will 
always be looked upon as desirable in so far as 
it brings to our sons and daughters the best 
instruction that it is possible to give them. 
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Bloomsburg In-Service Courses 


During the second semester of the school 
year 1931-32, the institute of education of New 
York University conducted two In-Service 
Courses in philosophy of education on a post 
graduate basis at the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg. These courses were organized 
through the efforts of C. H. Garwood, super- 
intendent of schools, and Nell Maupin of the 
social studies department of the State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, with the whole-hearted 
support and encouragement of Francis B. Haas, 
president of the college. Interest in this in- 
service work resulted in seventy-two registra- 
tions in the two courses offered, one class meet- 
ing in the afternoon between four and six for 
an intensive study of Dr. Dewey’s Philosophy 
of Education, and the other class in the evening 
from seven to nine to consider some of the 
pertinent problems concerned with Current 
American Life and Thought. The instructor of 
these courses was A. L. Hall-Quest, the noted 
writer and lecturer. 

More than usual interest was manifested in 
these two courses. The discussions indicated 
very plainly that graduate work of this type 
in the field has direct value for current class- 
room problems. Many of the members of these 
classes traveled from Shickshinny, Berwick, 
Mainville, Millville, and other places within a 
radius of twenty-five miles. A large number 
of the Bloomsburg teachers enrolled and several 
members of the faculty of the State Teachers 
College, many of whom took the courses en- 
tirely for educational advancement without 
need of credits for higher degrees. 

Many enrolled in these courses in the belief 
that in work of this kind continuous profes- 
sional education of teachers is not only finan- 
cially cheaper but more practical than the 
usual campus courses taken without thought of 
their relation to a specific teaching situation. 
Being on a graduate level and designed for 
higher degrees as well as for enrichment of 
professional content for teachers in service, 
such courses as these offered in the Bloomsburg 
center seem to evidence a desire for wide- 
spread teacher improvement supplementary to 
the work on the campus. 





THE WooDLAWN AVENUE building, Munhall, 
was open for pupils on September 1. This fine 
new building is in the section which was re- 
cently added to the borough of Munhall. It 
has eighteen rooms, an auditorium seating 750, 
a large gymnasium, library, and rooms for 
domestic science and shop work. The domestic 
science and shop departments will not be put 
into operation this year. In this building will 
be housed the pupils of grades seven to ten 
from the new section. 
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The Present a Challenge to Loyalty 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


These are the days that try men’s Souls. With 
cuts in the budget before every tax levying 
body it is exceedingly hard to be loyal to the 
thing that we have always preached, yet we 
have maintained that our United States Govern- 
ment is the best government, and each of us be- 
lieves the government of his state is fairly 
good. Today, however, is a time when we must 
stand by the governments as we have not stood 
for years. It is easy to be loyal when every- 
thing is going smoothly and we are prosperous. 
When trials and tribulations come in the form 
of budget cuts we must take them and make the 
best of them. 

After all, did we not succeed in raising money 
for the schools and for teachers’ salaries at a 
time when money was flowing rather freely? 
Now when the nation’s business has been cut 
from something like ninety billions per year to 
approximately fifty or sixty billions per year we 
must expect to stand part of the loss. 

It will take some time for this loss to be felt 
equally over the entire population, but we are 
in a period of readjustment which is serious 
and far-reaching. There will be no complete 
recovery from the depression until it has been 
distributed. There must be water squeezed out 
where water was put in, in the stock specula- 
tion episode of 1929. It is unfortunate that the 
innocent must suffer with those who brought it 
on. This means loss for many people and in 
the face of loss it is hard to be loyal. There is 
an effort to change everything—blame the party 
in power, blame the Government, blame every 
one except one’s self, and perhaps you are not 
to blame. In this period of depression and its 
outcomes public school men must be willing to 
take the lead. We must shoulder part of the 
loss. School boards everywhere seem to be re- 
ducing salaries. I read “5 per cent to 10 per 
cent,” “8 1-3 per cent,” “10 per cent,” and so 
on, in the recent actions of boards of education 
in our larger cities. And in these cuts I am 
pleased to note that nearly always there is a 
comment, “Superintendent took his pro- 
rata also.” 

In many families educational opportunities 
for a son or a daughter have had to be post- 
poned. We have been able, it is true, to keep 
most of the undergraduates in college. Yet 
many of the colleges have been unable to col- 
lect all their tuition as a result, and they are in 
financial straits. Colleges have not yet, some 
perhaps, made the necessary cuts which will 
have to be made. In three or four years when 
the results of the depression have been pretty 








generally spread and things have picked up 
again there will be many families in which the 
old plans will be revived; families in which 
plans for educating children will have been 
changed. 

There will be some attacks on the Govern- 
ment and these we must resist. 

Today is a period of challenge to every public 
school teacher.—Journal of Education. 





What Dividends Are the Schools Deriving 
from Adversity? 


Superintendents in representative American cities from 
coast to coast were asked by the “Journal of Educa- 
tion” to point out the silver lining in existing 

clouds. Here is the answer of Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent of Phila- 


delphia Schools 


Seven Possible Gains 
EDWIN C. BROOME 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The old saying that “It is an ill wind that 
blows no good” would seem to apply now, as 
always. What the good will be is, at the present, 
a matter of conjecture; but we may perhaps 
hope for some of the following results:— 

(1) In the future, those of us who are 
responsible for the education of children 
will be compelled to give a better account- 
ing of our stewardship than we have in 
the past. We have taken too much for 
granted, and so has the community. This 
will be good for the community; it will 
improve our stewardship and will make 
us more alert and serviceable. 

(2) Hereafter, we shall be compelled to study 
values even more carefully, and to assure 
ourselves that what we are offering to 
the children is the best possible prepara- 
tion for useful and successful citizenship. 

(3) Out of this condition will come an op- 
portunity to reconsider some educational 
enterprises which have been hastily in- 
troduced because they seemed at the 
moment the thing to do, and to eliminate 
considerable dead-wood which has been 
held in place by tradition. By the same 
token, in the future we shall probably 
become more careful in introducing new 
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and alluring features in the school system. 

(4) Out of the need of enforced economy will 
doubtless develop greatly improved plans 
for budget making, of financing educa- 
tion, and of securing new and more re- 
liable resources for the support of the 
schools than solely a tax on real prop- 
erty. 
Just as the emergency of the World War 
consolidated the American people and 
unified them as never before in a common 
purpose, probably educators in the com- 
mon necessity of preserving the integrity 
of our schools, and in attempting to save 
the essentials, will be drawn together and 
unified in a professional solidarity which 
has never before existed. 

(6) Those wise and courageous leaders who 
may be fortunate in weathering the storm 
will come through stronger and more use- 
ful than they have ever been before, and 
will hold positions of higher public esteem 
than they have ever held. 

(7) The strenuous pressure under which 
school people are forced to work today, 
and the demand for absolute devotion to 
the cause to which they have set their 
hearts and hands, will probably result in 
strengthening the faith of the better ele- 
ment in the profession, and in eliminat- 
ing many of the faint-hearted, the op- 
portunists, the disloyal, and the otherwise 
unworthy members of the profession who 
have never been an asset, and in these 
particular times are decidedly a liability. 
—Journal of Education. 
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Damrosch to Resume Music Hours 


on NBC 


Walter Damrosch will assemble on Friday, 
October 14, his pupils for the fifth season of 
the NBC Music Appreciation Hour. The pro- 
gram will be heard over combined NBC net- 
works from 11:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon ES.T., 
each Friday through April 28, 1933. 

In addition to the regular broadcasts, the 
large class each year participates in the Music 
Discrimination Contest, staged last year in 
Cleveland at the meeting of the National Music 
Supervisors’ Conference. A thousand boys 
and girls competed for prizes of paid scholar- 
ships to summer music camps, presented by 
the National Broadcasting Company. More 
than 2,400 schools throughout the country list- 
ened to the test. 

This year the courses have blossomed into 
an inter-graded full-fledged four-year course 
of instruction, although the series is divided, 
as in the past, into Series A, B, C, and D. The 
instruction is now extended to correlate all of 
the four divisions into a complete progressive 
course of study. 


October, 1932 


Guard the Public Schools 


Why does the State provide free public edu- 
cation? 

The State supports free schools to perpetuate 
itself and to promote its own interests. Edu- 
cation is a long-term investment that the 
country may be a better place in which to live 
and a better place in which to make a living. 

Of the four means the State has in the past 
employed for its own perpetuation—war, the 
police force, social pressure, and education— 
education is the sole means it has for present- 
ing such knowledge and inoculating such atti- 
tudes as are necessary for maintaining the ap- 
proved standards of living and raising them 
toward higher ideals. 

The State, having made an investment of 
such magnitude, must, in order to protect it 
and insure dividends on it, see to it that the 
educative program keeps that end in view. 

The State is doing what it can for the better- 
ment of the individual but in doing so it is 
looking to the betterment of society and its 
own salvation. It is that informing purpose 
which alone justifies its vast free system. 

For good cause, then, do the people, who are 
the State, jealously guard the public schools, 
spend lavishly upon them and often, in their 
zeal, handicap them with ill-conceived laws and 
taboos . . . Editorial from Lebanon Daily News, 
August 8, 1932. 





Grade School English Courses 


The curriculum commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English has organized 
three committees to investigate and report upon 
courses of study in grade school English. The 
committees are centering their attention upon 
literature, creative writing, and essential Eng- 
lish, which includes oral and written composi- 
tion, correct usage, and reading. 

Reports of these committees, as well as other 
council reports bearing upon grade school Eng- 
lish, are published in The Elementary English 
Review, the official organ of the Council. All 
inquiries concerning these studies should be 
addressed to C. C. Certain, Editor, The Ele- 
mentary English Review, Official Organ, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 4079 
Vicksburg Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 





The ordinary man does not recognize the 
fact that reading is a highly skillful perform- 
ance. Until people are ready to cultivate read- 
ing as they would cultivate the ability to play 
a musical instrument or to play golf, they will 
never be able to use the best sources of infor- 
mation with readiness and full advantage. — 
Charles H. Judd. 
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Art and Industry — 


C. VALENTINE KIRBY 


A New Alliance 


State Director of Art Education, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


“Life is hard enough for poor mortals without 
having it indefinitely embittered for them by 
sordidness and ugliness.”—Stevenson 


The charge has been made that the modern 
business man is a “Babbit” with “eyes for the 
movies, ears for the radio, a nose for news”, and 
generally lacking in taste and culture. It has 
likewise been charged that our manufactured 
articles are crude in the extreme compared with 
the more artistic products of France and 
Germany. It was reported that the United 
States received $100 for each 2,000 pounds of 
goods manufactured while France received a 
like amount for every 400 pounds of goods and 
Germany received the same amount for 30 
pounds of goods. It appeared that the nations 
with taste and skill reaped a rich profit from 
an investment in art and beauty. The American 
manufacturer and business man came to realize 
that profit to the producer as well as pleasure 
to the worker increases in direct ratio as raw 
material is advanced from the level of mere 
utility to the higher one that seeks to beautify 
and convey esthetic satisfaction. 

Both the manufacturer and the merchant dis- 
covered a new interest in and a demand for 
the attractive appearance of things. Apparently 
our people are no longer satisfied with chairs 
to sit upon, food and utensils merely to satisfy 
physical needs, nor automobiles merely to “take 
you there and get you back”. They demanded 
the Ford with “new beauty,” textiles and lino- 
leum with pleasing color and design. The at- 
tractiveness of the container sells the talcum 
powder and the breakfast food. The pleasing 
cover sells the book and magazine. Behold a 
new day when the plus quality of beauty and 
art enters into these common things of every- 
day life, enriching manufacture and merchandis- 
ing—enriching life itself. 

The machine providing quantity production 
was associated with ugliness, but there came a 
realization of the fact that with the creation of 
appropriate and artistic design, the machine 
would multiply beauty rather than ugliness and 
provide articles of fine design and color for all 
the people. For example, art museums have 
been exhibiting articles of real beauty selected 
from our “5 and 10 cent” stores. 

There was a time when the church alone was 
the “Patron Saint of Art”, but later such 
patronage was assumed by kings, nobles, and 
others in authority. Today art has taken on 
new forms and has become an important factor 
in successful business enterprise. Modern 
business has come to appreciate thoroughly the 
value of this plus quality in our social and in- 


dustrial life, and is doing business in a more 
beautiful manner. 

Modern business combines beauty with effi- 
ciency, and gives us the “Cathedral of Com- 
merce”. Modern business requires beauty in 
stationery, booklets, show cards, containers, and 
all other advertising media. Over one billion 
dollars are spent in this country for advertising 
each year. To a large extent it was art that 
“sold the goods”. The display window that is 
estimated to account for sixty per cent of sales 
has become an art creation as an artist might 
organize the elements of a painting. Our leading 
stores today are democratic museums of the 
people and are continually raising their taste to 
higher levels. Merchandising establishments 
have their art directors, their art galleries, and 
their appropriate mural paintings. 

Our dealers are employing salespeople who 
are being trained to a higher appreciation of art 
in merchandising. “Study hours for practical 
workers,” “Arts in Trade,” clubs, and museum 
instruction are providing salespeople and de- 
signers with instruction in color, design, and art 
appreciation that are raising their services to 
higher levels. 

There was a time when a boy who evidenced 
a desire to draw, design, or paint became, as a 
consequence, an object of great concern to his 
parents because they thought he would surely 
starve to death, and they prayed that he might 
reform his ways and become a plumber or 
something equally promising. Today, all this is 
changed, and the demands of industry and com- 
merce call for trained designers and craftsmen 
in various fields of the arts. 

Investigation discloses some of these needs 
and opportunities as follows: 

Designers for these Industries—Furniture; 
lighting fixtures; wallpaper; china and table 
ware; glass; pottery; textiles—silks, cottons 
(cretonnes); woolens; embroderies; laces; up- 
holstery fabrics; carpets and rugs; linoleum. 

Designers and Illustrators for the Printing 
Arts—Magazine advertising; poster; cover de- 
signs—books, magazines, etc.; illustrations; car- 
toons; fashion drawing. 

Interior decoration; costume designing; shop 
window decoration; costumes and settings for 
theatre arts and motion pictures. 

Skilled Craftsmen in the Arts—Jewelry; sil- 
verware; bookbinding; metal crafts; wood carv- 
ing; stained glass; architectural modeling; pot- 
tery; tiles; etc.; decorators—painted furniture; 
china; dolls; toys; dress and home accessories. 

Three forces «re at work, and each must have 
due consideratiun in this matter of establishing 
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a fine taste in the people at large—the manu- 
facturer, the dealer, and the consumer. Art 
education in our public schools today has been 
laying foundations of taste and esthetic dis- 
crimination in our boys and girls who in a 
surprisingly few years become our consuming 
public. The taste of the American people has 
been improving by leaps and bounds, and today 
we find ourselves with more leisure to enjoy 
beautiful things than ever before. 

Experiencing an economic depression, we do 
not have the money we once had to spend upon 
cheap amusements. Art, usually free to the 
people, may make a vital contribution in our 
lives today, and help to ward off a social 
depression. 





Cooperative Instructional Program 
CHARLES COXE 


Superintendent, Public Schools, Lewistown, Pa. 


During January, 1932, the superintendent, 
the principals and assistant principals of the 
junior and senior high schools of the Lewis- 
town public schools mapped out and carried 
on with parents and patrons a cooperative in- 
structional program involving three meetings 
on Mondays, January 11, 18, and 25. 

The set up for the series involved for the 
first meeting, January 11, the presentation of 
subjects by the members chosen from the in- 
structional staff. The second meeting, January 
18, was a discussion or open forum meeting at 
which questions were raised and answered both 
by members of the study group and of the 
instructional staff. During the third meeting, 
January 25, through the cooperation of the in- 
structional staff and the audience, some de- 
sired outcomes were rather definitely indicated. 

As an introduction and preliminary step in 
organization the following letter was mailed out 
to the parents of all students in the senior and 
junior high school: 

To the parents: 

So many requests have come to us for some 
3 meetings between parents and teachers, meet- 
ings that will prove instructive and helpful, 
that we have arranged for a series of such 
meetings to be held during January; on Mon- 
days, Jan. 11, 18, and 25, at 7:30 in the junior 
high school building. 

These meetings are for parents of pupils in 
the junior and senior high schools. 

The subjects to be studied and discussed are: 

1. Adolescence—Clare Miller 

2. Secondary School Organization—Paul Shull 

3. Home and School Guidance—Gladys Mc- 

Cauley 
4. Extra-Curricular Activities—Ralph Maclay 
5. History of Education—Charles Coxe (with 
specific reference to taxation and finance) 
If you are interested in this course and plan 
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October, 1932 


to attend, will you please sign and return this 
invitation. 


COMO CURE OO bee Ke eb eRe es c0 ee She 


The responses to the letter numbered one 
hundred ninety-five. A number who had not 
sent in replies attended the meetings. 

At the first meeting the group as a whole 
was divided into five sections reporting in five 
different rooms and the members of the in- 
structional staff as indicated in the letter ro- 
tated through the rooms delivering approxi- 
mately the same address to each group so that 
every group heard each subject presented and 
each instructor presented the same topic five 
times. 

For the second meeting the group met as a 
body in the study hall of the junior high 
school and the session proved to be a most 
interesting meeting of the open forum type. 
The time was assigned to different members 
of the instructional staff in periods of approxi- 
mately thirty minutes each and questions were 
kept within the bounds of the province of the 
particular instructor. 

For the third meeting the group met again 
as a body in the assembly room of the junior 
high school and the time was divided into five 
periods among the different members of the 
instructional staff. Some of the desired out- 
comes are: 

First, a more intelligent conception of a 
school building program; of what constitutes 
school equipment, and of what physical pro- 
visions are necessary to insure an adequate 
opportunity for education 

Second, a mutual understanding of the issues 
involved in school classification and the school 
grading system involving mutual cooperation 
between the home and school 

Third, a clearer conception of school mark- 
ing systems and responsibilities of parents and 
pupils as well as of teachers 

Fourth, a clearer conception of secondary 
school organization; its plan, purposes, and aims 

Fifth, a sense of responsibility in the relation- 
ship of the pupil to the schools on questions 
of finance and taxation 

The finest type of response came from the 
parents and patrons, a very fine spirit pervaded 
the meetings, a new attitude of cooperation 
emerged, and the activities met with the ap- 
proval of large numbers of interested people in 
the community. 





Our ideal will never be met with in life 
unless we have first achieved it within our- 
selves.—Maeterlinck. 





Know how to give without hesitation, how to 
lose without regret, how to acquire without 
meanness.—George Sand. 
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Timely Tips 

A tone of optimism pervades educational 
workers as we start the work of the new school 
year. Reconstruction forces are at work. 
Economies are the order of the day. Tem- 
porary salary cuts are accepted. Business and 
industry are healthier. The upturn is here. 
Confidence is returning. Our psychology is 
improving. But business must improve greatly 
before the schools in most places will reap any 
appreciable benefits. 

Education came through the extra session 
of the legislature quite well due to the ruling 
of the attorney general that amendments to the 
school code did not come within the scope of 
Governor Pinchot’s call for the extra session, 
and because of the Governor’s consistently fa- 
vorable attitude toward the schools. Various 
bills introduced in both houses of the legisla- 
ture, some of which passed and were vetoed, 
indicate, however, very clearly what we may 
expect in the regular session of 1933. Some of 
these bills were: 

1. Senate Bill 55 to amend the Edmonds Act 
by making inoperative salary increments until 
June 30, 1935, and making a 10% reduction in 
minimum salaries. This bill died in Committee. 
A similar House Bill, No. 151, died in the House 
Committee on Education. 

2. Three institute Bills, two in the House, 
one in the Senate. Two passed both Houses 
but were vetoed by the Governor. The legal 
status of the teachers’ institute remains, there- 
fore, unchanged. 









3. House Bill 187, requiring members of the 
Public School Employes Retirement System to 
retire at the age of 62. Died in Committee. 

4. House Bill 129, the Economy Bill, a sup- 
plement to the Appropriation Bill of 1931. This 
Bill made several reductions in appropriations 
to the Department of Public Instruction, which. 
in the main, were acceptable. One provision, 
however, reduced the State’s payment to the 
etirement system by $4,300,000. In addition, 
House Bill 106 declared a moratorium on all 
payments to the retirement system by the State 
rnd by local districts from August 1, 1932, to 
May 31, 1935. The P. S. E. A. through its leg- 
islative committee, Charles S. Davis, Chairman, 
Steelton, the State Department of Public In- 
truction, and the Retirement Board opposed 
hese proposals most vigorously. With the help 
)f educational leaders throughout the State, 
ouse Bill 106 was killed in the Senate after 
t had passed the House, and House Bill 129 
‘as amended by reinstating $2,800,000. Thus, 
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the actuarial soundness of the retirement sys- 
tem was maintained and the idea of a mora- 
torium was killed on principle. 

Educational workers of the State should 
know just how these major successes were 
achieved. James N. Rule, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, arranged a conference with 
the chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
H. B. Scott, and the chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, Dr. J. G. Steedle, 
with the following additional participants: 

Francis B. Haas, President, P. S. E. A.; H. H. 
Baish, Secretary, Retirement System; Lucy W. 
Glass, Elected Member, Retirement Board; 
Samuel Goodyear, Appointed Member, Retire- 
ment Board; George B. Buck, Actuary, New 
York City. 

The agreements reached in that conference 
were adhered to, and were finally accepted by 
both Houses and approved by the Governor. 

The practical conclusion to be deduced from 
the work of the P. S. E. A. officers, local 
branches, and legislative committee during 
those eight hectic weeks of the extra session of 
the legislature is that the educational forces of 
the State should unite more closely so as to 
present a solid front in the legislature of 1933. 
By doing so we can hold the line for education 
and safeguard the educational birthright of 
every boy and girl in Pennsylvania. 

Let us buckle into the harness with renewed 
vigor and, in addition to other duties, do these 
three things: 

1. Enroll in local, 

sociations 

2. Contribute to the Teacher Welfare Fund. 

3. Elect full quotas of delegates to the House 

of Delegates, State Convention, Harris- 
burg, December 27-29, 1932 
A word to the wise is sufficient. 


state, and national as- 





We Announce 


That the Philadelphia Teachers Association, 
which is the local branch of the P. S. E. A. 
in Philadelphia, has made a gain of 904 mem- 
bers in the State Association with a total mem- 
bership of 5950 for the present year. In the 
N. E. A. the gain is 10% with a total member- 
ship of 4973. 

That Sharon, through Superintendent W. D. 
Gamble, made the first remittance for 1932-33 
dues. On August 30, he sent a check for $178 
to cover 100% membership for the Sharon lo- 
cal branch of the P. S. E. A. 

That the teachers of Hollidaysburg. C. V. 
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Erdly, superintendent, at a meeting late in 
August passed a resolution by unanimous vote 
without any sign of opposition to be 100% in 
membership in both the P. S. E. A. and the 
N. E. A. for 1932-33. 

That Pike County, Chester B. Dissinger, 
superintendent, will again be 100% in member- 
ship in both state and national associations. 

That the Cameron County institute on Sep- 
tember 2, sent dues for 100% membership, $53, 
and 100% Welfare contributions, $26.50. Su- 
perintendent C. E. Plasterer reported that 56% 
of the teachers of Cameron County have 
enrolled in the N. E. A., also. 





Central Convention District, Lock Haven, 
October 6 and 7, 1932 


President, A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 
Vice-Pres., J. G. March, Wellsboro 
Secretary, C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 


The annual convention of the Central Con- 
vention District of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association will meet in joint session 
with the Teachers’ Institute of Clinton County 
at the State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
on Thursday and Friday, October 6 and 7. 

Speakers for the general sessions are: 

James N. Rule, superintendent of public in- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Albert W. Beaven, president, Colgate- Rochester 
Divinity School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Thomas H. Briggs, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Francis B. Haas, President, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, Bloomsburg 

Hilton Ira Jones, scientist and lecturer, Wil- 
mette, Illinois 

Jesse H. Newlon, director, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 
Excellent programs have been prepared for 

the various departmental and group meetings. 

An attractive program of demonstration lessons 

and conferences is being developed under the 

direction of the State Teachers College at Lock 

Haven for Friday afternoon, October 7. 

A program with full details will be ready for 
distribution at the time of the convention. 





Are You Changing Your Address? 


Subscribers about to change address 
are urgently requested to send direct 
to the publisher a postal card giving 
both old and new addresses. The 
PS. J: 











October, 1932 


Northwestern Convention District 
Grove City, October 14 and 15 


President, P. W. M. Pressel, Warren 
First Vice-Pres., John C. Diehl, Erie 
Second Vice-Pres., H. M. B. Lehn, Grove City 
Secretary, C. F. Adamson, Meadville 

The Northwestern Convention District of the 
P. S. E. A., comprising the counties of Erie, 
Crawford, Forest, Mercer, Venango, and War- 
ren, will hold its annual meeting in the high 
school, Grove City, October 14 and 15, 1932. 
There will be three general sessions, one each 
on Friday afternoon, Friday evening and Sat- 
urday morning, with sectional meetings Sat- 
urday morning preceding the general session. 





Eastern Convention District 
Reading, October 21 and 22 


The Eastern Convention District of the PS. 
E.A. will hold its first annual convention in 
Reading, October 21 and 22, 1932. With the 
launching of this convention district, the pro- 
gram of the Executive Council for such dis- 
tricts becomes state wide. The seven conven- 
tion districts with their presidents are: 

Central, A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 

Eastern, Amanda E. Stout, Reading 

Northeastern, John H. Dyer, Scranton 

Northwestern, P. W. M. Pressel, Warren 

Southeastern, E. H. Snow, Ardmore 

Southern, J. S. Heiges, Shippensburg 

Western, Ernest C. Noyes, Pittsburgh 

Superintendent Amanda Stout, president of 
the Eastern Convention District, and her exec- 
utive council have prepared an excellent pro- 
gram which will be held jointly with the 
Metropolitan Arts Association, Walter S. Frees, 
president, Reading, and the Reading Te: chers 
Institute. General sessions, department, and 
section programs will be held in the Senior 
High School building except the meciings of 
the Visual Edveation Round Table, the Art 
Section, and the Geography Round Table, which 
will be held in the Reading Public Museum and 
Art Gallery. 

Time Schedule 





Friday, 2:00p.m. Department meetings 
4:15p.m. Business meeting 
7:20 p.m. General Program 
9:45p.m. Informal Reception and 
Dance 

Saturday, 9:00a.m. Departments and Sections 
10:45a.m. General Program 
12:30p.m. Luncheon Meetings 


The teachers of Reading will be hosts at the 
informal Reception and Dance Friday evening 
in the Gymnasium. Pau! Chapman, State Di 
rector of Vocational Education, Athens, Ga. 
will speak at the general luncheon Saturdaj 
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noon. Thomas A. Daly, poet and journalist, 
Philadelphia, will be the speaker for the Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association at the Satur- 
day noon luncheon in the Teachers’ Cafeteria, 
Senior High School. The program is in charge 
of Florence B. Beitenman, president of P.S.P.A. 
Among the speakers imported by the Con- 
vention District are: 
John F. Brougher, Harrisburg 
J. F. Bogardus, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
Paul Chapman, Athens, Ga. 
Thomas A. Daly, Philadelphia 
L. H. Dennis, Harrisburg 
George F. Dunkelberger, Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, Selinsgrove 
Amanda Ebersole, Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia 
John H. Eisenhauer, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 
J. M. Friese, State College 
Francis B. Haas, Pres., F.S.E.A., Bloomsburg 
C. F. Hoban, Harrisburg 
C. Valentine Kirby, Harrisburg 
W. G. Moorhead, Harrisburg 
Percy W. Reeves, Washington, D. C. 
James N. Rule, State Superintendent, Har- 
risburg 
Ralph W. Sockman, New York City 
Ambrose L. Suhrie, New York University, 
New York City : 
Committee on Resolutions 
The Committee on Resolutions, composed of 
the following personnel, will meet Friday p. m. 
at one o’clock, Senior High School: 
Irvin A. Seltzer, Chairman, Superintendent 
of Schools, Schuylkill County 
Oscar W. Ackerman, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bangor 
L. A. BuDahn, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pottsville 
Clinton E. Cole, Superintendent of Schools, 
Muhlenberg Township 
George A. Eichler, Superintendent 
Schools, Northampton 
Hobart A. Farber, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Lehigh County 
F. G. Horner, Superintendent of Schools, 
Tamaqua 
Henry F. Murray, Superintendent of Schools, 
West Mahanoy Township 
Harry A. Oday, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mahanoy City 
Anthony J. Ratchford, Superintendent of 
Schools, Shenandoah 
A. C. Rothermel, President, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown 
Charles E. Roudabush, Superintendent of 
Schools, Minersville 
Wm. A. Stricker, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Berks County 
Edward W. Taylor, Superintendent 
Schocls, Ashland 
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R. N. Taylor, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Northampton County 
Wm. H. Weiss, Superintendent of Schools, 
Bethlehem 
Complete programs will be distributed at the 
convention. 





National Education Association 
Chicago, Illinois, July 1-7, 1933 


The seventy-first annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be held in 
Chicago, Illinois, July 1-7, 1933. Convention 
headquarters, both national and state, will be 
at the Stevens Hotel, Michigan Avenue between 
Seventh and Eighth Streets. In this hotel will 
be held registration, exhibits, meetings of the 
representative assembly, and official committee 
and board meetings. 

General sessions will be held at the Stevens 
Hotel and the Eighth Street Theatre imme- 
diately adjoining. Certain other general eve- 
ning sessions will be held at a place to be 
announced later. Department meetings will be 
generally in the Stevens, Blackstone, Congress, 
and Auditorium hotels, a range of three blocks 
on Michigan Avenue. 

The international exposition, The Century of 
Progress, will be in operation during the period 
of the convention. This will add to the many 
attractions of Chicago and no doubt will result 
in low railroad rates with extended return 
privileges. The increased number of visitors 
to Chicago during this period, however, will 
make it desirable that hotel reservations at the 
Stevens, Blackstone, Congress, and Auditorium 
hotels be made well in advance of the conven- 
tion period. 





The speech of the southern mountaineer is 
frequently rich and expressive in figures. Note 
the following selected at random from “The 
Language of the Southern Highlanders,” by 
Josiah Combls, in Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, December, 
1931, p. 1304: 

Steve ups and runs like a bat shot out’n hell. 

I didn’t know him from Adam’s off-ox. 

When the doctor looked at him he batted his 

eyes like a toad in a hailstorm. 

Mace went at Pete like a bitin’ sow. 

He wuz ez drunk as a biled owl, er a fiddler’s 

bitch. 

This ’ere beef is as tough as a saddle-skirt 

(or “whang-leather’’). 

That room’s a pyore (pure) 

(in bad order). 
That’s a quare (queer) knife (a very good 
one). 
—Word Study, G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 


hurrah’s next 
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J. S. Heiges 

J. S. Heiges, dean of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg, will lead the activities of 
the Southern Convention District of the P.S.- 
E.A. for the year 1932-1933. 

Dr. Heiges received his elementary and sec- 
ondary education in the public schools of York 
County and in Edge Hill Academy, Littlestown. 
He was graduated from the State Normal 
School, Shippensburg, in 1891 and received his 
A.B. degree from Ursinus College in 1896. Later 
he attended Columbia University and New 
York University receiving his A.M. degree 
from the latter institution. In recognition of 
his service to education, Ursinus College con- 
ferred upon him the Pd.D. degree. 

The rural schools first knew him as a teacher. 
Next he served as high school principal in sev- 
eral towns, then as principal of a ward build- 
ing in Harrisburg. In 1902 he was invited to 
return to his Alma Mater, the State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, as instructor in mathe- 
matics. Seven years later he was made dean 
of instruction and head of the department of 
education. 





Good manners is the art of making those 
people easy with whom we converse. Whoever 
makes the fewest people uneasy is the best 
bred in the company.—Swift. 





Cultivate the habit of always seeing the best 
in people, and, more than that, of drawing 
forth whatever is best in them.—Cuyler. 





Diagnosis, not prediction of school success, 
is the aim of the intelligence test—Kuhlman. 


Your Red Cross and Mine 


In the ranks of the American Red Cross, to 
which every man and woman is eligible, 
exists opportunity for volunteer service limited 
only by individual capacity. In the annual Roll 
Call, from Armistice Day until Thanksgiving, 
children as well, have a chance to help on its 
nation-wide administration of relief by “join- 
ing up.” From the dollar memberships taken 
during this period are financed the humanita- 
rian enterprises of the Greatest Mother. Food, 
shelter, clothing will go into millions of homes 
this winter as a result of your generous giving 
now. 

Hundreds of communities are receiving the 
benefit of expert direction in their local relief 
programs from the trained workers assigned 
by National Headquarters for this duty. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of volunteers, the indispen- 
sable shock troops of the authorized relief or- 
ganization of the nation, devotedly and effi- 
ciently are carrying out the details of this 
colossal crusade. Your dollars and your cheer- 
ing faith in your Red Cross make possible this 
nation-wide succoring of your distressed fellow 
Americans. 

Again your Red Cross calls upon you for the 
means to carry on, abundantly confident that 
she calls not in vain. 





DOYLESTOWN built its commencement program 
this year around the class’ splendid gift of 
two beautiful oil paintings, one of Washington 
and one of Penn. “The Vision,” presented in 
costume, was prepared by a committee of 
seniors, assisted by Margaret Lehman, teacher 
of English, and Mary Swartzlander, librarian. 
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Perfect Attendance Records 




















JOHN OK 
PLEASANT VALLEY SCHOCL 
WESTMORELAND CO, 

6 YEARS 





5 YEARS 





\ PICARSIC 
iT. VALLEY SCHOOL 
MORELAND COs 





ANNA PAGAN 


"HYSL SCHOOL, FAYETTE co, 1 Lovrs Yona 





__ 8 YEARS PLEASANT VALLEY SCHOOL 
y WESTMORELAND CO, 
© 5 ‘YEARS 

i i ’ 
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t “4 
: 4 ae f 

Ltd 
ANNA LAURA CALBOUW 


HAMMERSL@Y FORK 
10 YEARS 





FRANK ODORISSTO 


at SOROCT. ARORESRUR 
¥ SCROCL, RSBURG 
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New Superintendents 





























C. HERMAN GROSE VAUGHN R. DELONG SAMUEL K. FAUST 


C. Herman Grose 


C. Herman Grose, superintendent of Mount 
Lebanon public schools, is a graduate of West 
Virginia Wesleyan College, B.S., 1916, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, A.M., 1927, and has 
attended the University of Pennsylvania. 

Superintendent Grose has had _ seventeen 
years of experience, nine in West Virginia high 
schools, six as principal of Ambridge Junior 
High School, one as superintendent of the 
Ambridge public schools, and one as _ super- 
vising principal of the Mount Lebanon Town- 
ship Schools. 





Vaughn R. DeLong 


Vaughn R. DeLong, the new superintendent 
at Ellwood City, has served the schools of that 
community as principal of the Hartman and 
North Side buildings since 1929. Before going 
to Ellwood City he was a high school instructor 
and later principal of the Hager elementary 
school in Ashland, Kentucky. 

Mr. DeLong is a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan 
University and holds his M.A. degree from Ohio 
State University. He is the author of a num- 
ber of articles and bulletins. 





We live in the Power Age, or perhaps better, 
the Age of Energy. We have tortured time 
and contracted space with unheard of velocities. 
Many of us live at a speed that comes close to 
the limit of biological tolerance. Are we any 
happier?—Stuart Chase. 


_tinued in this office until Harriman, then 4 





Samuel K. Faust 


When the last census revealed that Bensalem 
Township, Cornwell Heights, had a population 
in excess of 5000 and could be classified as 2 
third-class district, the board of education 
elected Samuel K. Faust to act as superintend- 
ent of schools. Mr. Faust had served as their 
supervising principal for nine years. 

Superintendent Faust received his educational 
training in the elementary schools of Fagleys- 
ville, Montgomery County; Perkiomen Semi- 
nary; and State Teachers College, West Chester, 
from which institution he graduated in 1912. 
He has since studied at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Temple University in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Faust’s early teaching experience was 
gained in the rural schools of Limerick Town- 
ship, Montgomery County. Since 1912 he has 
served as supervising principal at Hulmeville, 
Morrisville, and South Langhorne. From the 
latter position he went to be the superintend- 
ent of schools of Bristol Township and con- 


part of Bristol Township, became a ward of 
Bristol borough. In July of 1923 Mr. Faust 
assumed the responsibility of organizing a high 
school in Bensalem Township and of reorgar- 
izing the elementary schools of the distric. 
Since that time he has been in the employ ¢f 
the district. 


The world turns aside to let any man pass 
who knows where he is going—-David Start 
Jordan. 
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LLOYD C. KEEFAUVER 


Lloyd C. Keefauver 


Lloyd C. Keefauver, newly elected superin- 
tendent of the Gettysburg public schools, is a 
graduate of Gettysburg College from which he 
received both an A.B. and an A.M. degree. He 
has attended summer sessions at both the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and at Columbia Univer- 
sity. . 

His early teaching experience prior to cnlist- 
ing in the World War was in Gettysburg Acad- 
emy, Gettysburg, and in the public schools of 
New Jersey, where he served as teacher and 
athletic coach. 

Following his discharge from the Army, he 
served as principal of schools in Hampstead, 
Maryland, three years; as assistant county 
superintendent in Adams County four years; 
and as supervising principal of the Gettysburg 
public schools six years. 





E. O. Liggitt 


E. O. Liggitt, who has been supervising prin- 
cipal of the Crafton schools for the past two 
years, was recently elected superintendent by 
the board of school directors. He took office 
on the first Monday of July. Mr. Liggitt, be- 
fore coming to Crafton, was supervising prin- 
cipal of the Freeport and the Bridgeville 
schools. His other school experience includes 
teaching and administration in the State of 
Ohio, teaching in the Grove City High School 
and in the summer sessions of the State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock. 

He is a graduate of Muskingum College with 
a B. S. degree and has an A. M. degree in 
school adminstration from the University of 
Pittsburgh. He has pursued work for the doc- 
tor’s degree at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and at the University of Pittsburgh. 





E. O. LIGGITT 


H. B. AMMERMAN 


H. B. Ammerman 

H. B. Ammerman, supervising principal of 
the Lake Township schools, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools of Wayne 
County for the unexpired term of Mrs. Grace 
S. Perham, deceased. 

Mr. Ammerman is a Wayne County man in 
every sense of that term. He was born in 
Salem Township September 30, 1894, and has 
spent practically his entire life in the county. 
He is a graduate of the State Teachers College, 
West Chester, and of the Pennsylvania State 
College where he has completed, in addition 
to graduation, the twelve semester hours of 
approved graduate work necessary for the cer- 
tificate of superintendent in Pennsylvania. 

His professional experience record covers a 
period of fifteen years: one year in Bradford 
County; one year in Delaware County; three 
years in Essex County, N. J., and ten years 
in Lake Township. 

Five years ago, the Lake Township school 
board promoted him from principal of the 
Lake Vocational School to supervising prin- 
cipal of the township schools. 





Be not penny-wise; riches have wings and 
sometimes they fly away of themselves, some- 
times they must be set flying to bring in more. 
—Lord Bacon. 





Money and time are the heaviest burdens 
of life, and the unhappiest of all mortals are 
those who have more of either than they know 
how to use.—Johnson. 





Read not to contradict and confute, nor to 
believe and take for granted, nor to find talk 
and discourse, but to weigh and consider. 
—Bacon 
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Six hundred and seventy-eight vocational agricultural boys attend 


week of August 22. 
and public speaking. 
tournament. 


Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 


and Teachers 

The Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, which will hold its biennial conven- 
tion at York, October 11-13, has arranged for 
an active year’s work. In a letter to local 
branch presidents, the State president, Mrs. 
Laura S. Greenwood, 411 National Bank Build- 
ing, Coatesville, calls attention to a supple- 
ment to the national handbook for parent- 
teacher associations. This supplement gives the 
standards of excellence for associations and 
lists the suggested activities and projects for 
superior associations. 5 

The president urges that the local member- 
ship committee study these activities and pro- 
jects and a pamphlet, “Program Planning,” be- 
fore discussing with the board the plan for 
the year’s program. The pamphlet, 25c each 
or five for $1, and the list of activities and 
projects may be obtained from the Child Wel- 
fare Magazine, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. She also requests that the 
local committee distribute the year’s program 
during the annual membership drive. 


FUTURE FARMERS WEEK, PHNNSYI 
Futi 
These Future Farmers competed in contests in judgng da 
Among the recreational activities which created a geat de 


Besides forming study classes, each associa- 
tion should work for a membership informed 
as to the aims, principles, policies, and projects 
of the State and National Congresses. It should 
also plan for definite work in recreation, spir- 
itual training, and safety. 





Publications of American Association 


of University Women 

The American Association of University Wo- 
men has within this year prepared and pub- 
lished some very worth-while material in the 
field of collegiate education. The various books, 
charts, outlines, and bibliographies should be 
of direct assistance to those interested in 
higher education, particularly to faculty or 
other groups studying phases of the subject, 
and to adolescents and their parents who are 
personally concerned with the question of col- 
lege attendance. Further information concern- 
ing these publications may be secured from 
Frances Valiant Speek, research associate in 
secondary and collegiate education, American 
Association of University Women, 1634 Eye 
Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Future Farmers Week at the Pennsylvania State College during the 
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Pennsylvania Association of Deans 


of Women 

The Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women will hold its annual meeting at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg on Friday and 
Saturday, November 11 and 12. An informal 
discussion at 12 o’clock on Friday open to mem- 
bers of the Association and their friends will 
precede the formal opening luncheon and will 
create an opportunity for the deans to meet 
one another and bring forward for discussion 
new questions as well as the old ones of per- 
ennial interest. 

Mrs. Anna L. Burdick of the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education is the speaker at the 
luncheon at one o’clock. Jean Crawford, di- 
rectress of women at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will preside. 

A reception to which leading women in Har- 
risburg are invited will follow the luncheon at 
four o’clock on Friday afternoon. Charlotte 
Ray, dean of women at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, will preside at the dinner at seven o’clock 
on Friday. The guest of honor and chief 
speaker at the dinner, E. C. Broome, superin- 


tendent of schools in Philadelphia, has selected 
for his theme “The American Scholar Up-to- 
Date.” 

The meeting on Saturday morning will be 
devoted to the subject “The Dean as Coun- 
selor,” and Thyrsa Amos, dean of women at the 
University of Pittsburgh, will lead the discus- 
sion. 

All the meetings of the association will be 
held at the Penn-Harris Hotel. A most cordial 
invitation is extended to the women of Harris- 
burg and of the State of Pennsylvania to be 
present at these meetings. 





TEMPLE UNIVERSITY is restricting student 
enrolment through a rigid policy adopted by 
the board of trustees. Each applicant is given 
a personal interview and must pass a scholas- 
tic test. The action is taken, as a statement 
issued by the board points out, “in the best 
interest, not only of the student, but of the 
public, and of the university itself.” Russell 
H. Conwell, founder of the university, believed 
that the school should not take students in 
excess of the ability of the university to take 
care of them adequately according to the ideals 
of “democratic higher education.” 
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Treasurer's Report 


December 16, 1931-June _. 1932 
I. CURRENT FUN 
RECEIPTS 
I. Membership Dues 
MOAN, -s.s-s t.5/ubin eis clove sia eters Spee $11,917 00 
i SSA er rere errr hoc ri : 70 00 
II. Advertising 


Regular Numbers of Journal .. 10,917 30 





1980 Pa. Educational Review .. 111 50 
1931 Pa. Educational Review .. 1,525 94 
19382 Pa. Educational Review .. 250 00 
1931 Pa. Public School Directory 80 00 
1932 Pa. Public School Directory 746 40 


Williamsport Convention Issue . 15 00 
Pittsburgh Convention Issue 1,125 00 





III. Subscriptions to Journal 
School Board 
Miscellaneous 


415 50 
60 53 


Pa. Public School Directory 226 00 
IV. Rent 
Rent for offices in Headquarters Bldg. 
Vv. Interest 
Interest on daily bank balances 289 O01 
Int. on U. S. Government Bonds 212 50 


VI. Commercial Exhibits 
Pittsburgh Convention 

Bonds Sold 
Sale of U. S. 


VII. 
Government Bonds 


VIII. State Appropriation 
To distribution of the Journal to Secre- 
taries of School Boards for the period 
June 1, 1031, to May 31, 1982 ........ 
IX. Miscellaneous 
Refund on $75 appropriated for 
student reporters at Pitts- 
burgh Convention ........... 11 93 
Refund on policies of Earnestine 
Drake, withdrawn from Head- 
quarters Retirement System 80 00 
Sale of bound volumes ........ 40 00 
RNG OL OEE Gocweeecr ees aac 6 89 
Sale of mailing list ........ 49 50 
Sale of office supplies ......... 4 25 
Sale of waste paper .......... 4 65 
EXPENDITURES 


I. General Control 
Traveling Expenses: 
Executive Council 
Executive Secretary 

and Assistants 


$614 46 


443 47 $1,057 93 
Bonds for Treasurer and Secre- 
tary and for Treasurer of the 


Trustees of Permanent Fund 60 00 
Freight, drayage, and express 9 61 
Office equipment .............. 72 55 
2 PS oe 408 48 


Printing and stationery ri siete 


300 37 
75 





Repairing office equipment 
Supplies, office and addresso- 

NEE op ha retoe spp oin.6)6r4 States. tee 385 48 
Telephone and telegraph ...... 115 95 

II. Personal Service (Salaries for 
6% months) 

Executive Secretary .......... 5,408 36 
Asst. Executive Secretary and 

Director of Research ........ 3,092 34 
pe a ee ees 1,462 88 
RR nye err 1,164 27 
Asst. to Director of Research . 978 00 
ee Tae eee 825 55 
INE ook soscnesaewsices © 487 32 
Stenographer (6 months) ..... 720 00 
Stenographer (1% months) .... 106 46 
Addressograph clerk .......... 770 51 
WINE «snort e tie Gi acs. 0s ssa ciniecs 162 50 
Extra clerical help ............ 8 


TrI. a Activities 
- Pa. School Journal: 
Printing and mail- 

ing six num- 


$11,987 09 


14,771 14 


702 03 


3,060 00 


10,290 53 


5,200 00 


197 22 


$47,534 43 


$2,411 12 


15,186 80 


bers, including 
photographs, ar- 
ticles and half- 
tone cuts ....$16,999 16 


1930 Pa. Educa- 

tional Review. 55 75 
1931 Pa. Educa- 

tional Review . 790 63 
1932 Pa. Educa- 

tional Review . 125 00 
1932 Pa. Public 

School Direc- 

MEER sce acenes 2,697 2 


7 
20,667 81 
2. National Meetings: 
Atlantic City .. 6 50 
Washington 268 35 














274 83 
3. State Meeting: 
PAUUEUNO,  Sccee wceevee . 8,440 90 
4. Representative to National 
Council of Teacher Retire- 
ment Systems ........ Se 55 77 
5. Committees: 
Board of Trus- 
tees, Lloyd 
Mifflin Memo- 
rial and Teach- 
er Welfare 
Committee $157 00 
Cooperating with 
?. A. 2 62 14 
Professional Eth- 
MO sivicus ean eles 66 27 
Retirement Fund 
Relations .... 557 74 
Revision of the 
Constitution 87 90 
————— 1, 031 05 
6. Annual Conference 
of Convention Dis- 
trict Presidents. ........ 65 14 
7. Convention Districts: 
Northeastern .. 621 02 
Southeastern 1,320 50 
Southern ....... 569 40 
Western a..5.600 2,500 00 
———— 5,010 92 
8. Departments: 
Higher Education ........ 1 46 
9. Dues to Other Or- 
ganizations: 
Educational Press 
Assn. of Amer- 
BOG. ceiecrieneneice 5 00 
Harrisburg Cham- 
ber of Com- 
MRORCO. isu ence 12 50 
National Educa- 
tion Assn. 100 00 
Women’s Legisla- 
tive Council .. 5 00 
World Federation 
of Education 
AGRE. cc kccs 10 00 
132 50 
IV. Permanent Headquarters 
Mt Mivonabessi sei he eee bean ue 64 98 
BES eaicne chan nnew aah ak wakees 420 10 
WRMACOF HERVICE ics oec es ccs ccess 355. 00 
Light and power .............. 90 15 
EBON CAEP <o'isc cccke comcleeen * 503 36 
PIERO” Se edceaterwiewecennsices 24 33 
V. Maintenance for Headquarters 
Repairs, peinting, Ctl. cc cccccccvesscce 
VI. Fixed Charges 
Insurance: 
Fire protection apparatus .... 4 50 
COMPONERTIOR oes. ccnesiveccs 12 66 
VII. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
BONIRIOD, cc tists ence cine 2,311 93 
Inheritance tax on bequest .... 1 50 
Rent for Cloverton ............ 40 00 
VIII. Retirement for Association Employees 
Contributions: 
By employees ...... euoaeGine . $748 O01 
By ampectation ....sccccccece 748 01 
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$30,680 40 


1,457 92 


268 84 


17 16 


2,353 48 


1,496 02 
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, 1932 
(X. Bonds Purchased Light and power 118 24 
j Purchase of U. S. Government Bonds .... 10,001 18 Painting and paint- 
X. Miscellaneous ing supplies 49 01 
Refund of contributions to Retirement | ae 72 90 
Plan, Headquarters Staff ............. 73 46 Plants, flowers, 
ed SOOUE .. cvccsvee 12 79 
$64,036 43 Repairing house- 
December 15, 1931, Balance in bank ........ $30,533 24 hold equipment 3 80 
December 16, 1931-June 30, 1932, Receipts .. 47,534 43 Small household 
accessories. 78 75 
: 78,067 67 Supplies, house- 
December 16, 1931-June 30, 1932, Expend- hold .....seeee 32 3 
DE ngs cater dccndiurnkdursenetakunornued 64,036 43 Taxes, road 73 6 
sae 1,477 73 
$14,031 24 3. Salaries (Personal service) 
Tax on checks cleared during June, 1932 .... 50 Superintendent 
Praenrenttr ae vt (6% months) 731 33 
14,030 74 Caretaker (6% 
Tax on checks issued but not cleared June 30, months) ...... 390 00 
BONS snicccicvincenwericeceuasec ecawukeswenwwe 14 Housekeeper 614% 
See en months) -- 253 50 
June 30, 1932, Real balance ................ $14,030 60 Cook (% ee 253 50 
Ext 1ouseho 
BANK RECONCILIATION Rae ccececese: 2 00 
e } June 30, 1932, Commonwealth Trust Co., Extra help on 
MENG. cuncacce dacmisldvassislcdecserteaeeds ere $14,258 81 grounds ...... 156 56 
Vouchers outstanding: a——— §.76068 
j Voucher 4. Installation of power and 
No. light service .......... 135 00 
EE aati stad ey eraiece eraser acme ain $ 5 00 5. Medical Service 
MI Sacssc.aceesta te nce wainle & piitaln ware mete 117 30 Physician’s fee 81 00 
NRE Siegen ir re 22 78 Medicine ........ 4% 
MEE. Seevton ieee wistancccruvunees 17 82 apnea 81 4 
MU 5. cdie oo avis cali dieleretale ad ceieee Cake 36 19 6 Insurance 
SOBA eee eee eee eee teen eens 23 30 Fire (Buildings) ........ 475 04 
MI cinco 6 bras Rio's o alata lc wide marae sie 5 68 . 7 Rent for Cloverton 
So 228 07 Six months at $80 ...... 480 00 
ee a 8. Miscellaneous 
: 14,030 74 Bridge toll ...... 50 
Tax on above vouchers which did not clear Christmas supplies 
RT US OO, TOE 6 ov kiccccaeessednwries 14 and decorations 7 55 
| r. eed 1 80 
June 30, 1982, Real balance ................ $14,030 60 ts cos ee 
) — 19 83 
Il. "WELFARE FUND Sante ees 5,233 15 
December 16, 1931-June 30, 1932 PS ca ay 
RECEIPTS $25,343 39 
BH. COMtPIDUtIONS  .siccccevicccescscsvccccsscccce $4,108 65 December 15, 1931, Balance in bank ........ $25,358 72 
II. Guests at Lloyd Mifflin Memorial .......... 1,387 10 December 16, 1931-June 30, 1932, Receipts 5,911 64 
III. Interest ccnugumemeas 
On daily bank balances ...... $237 58 31,270 26 
On U. S. Government bonds .. 106 25 December 16, 1981-June 30, 1932, Expend- 
= 343 83 HatGet Sarde acsecstocarer enki oedes eee 25,343 39 
IV. Miscellaneous 
Contribution to Radio Fund 5 00 "$5,926 8 87 
Long distance telephone calls... 2 72 Tax on checks cleared during month of June, 
Refund on duplicate payment ND caer cc eae. onae cwasdanaeuamare 70 
for pumping out well ...... 00 va 
Return premium on fire insyr- 5,926 17 
ance policy ....--..+..+++++ 6 40 Tax on checks issued but not cleared June 30, 
Sale of produce, ete. ... ... 47 & MOG So acxcccaseceavscucncucdqacusacaanaads 30 
71 96 ee 
BT PAE Ty . Po Db een kenscewaneganwe enna 5,925 87* 
$5,911.54 June 30, Real balance $5,9) 7 
BANK RECONCILIATION 
ee EXPENDITURES June 30, 1932, Dauphin Deposit Trust 
I. Beneficiaries in hatance $6,265 93 
40 Monthly allowances for beneficiaries . $10,325.32 Co. balance .......-+-seeeeeeeee ial 
II, Bonds Vouchers outstanding: 
Purchase of U. S. Government Bonds . 9,784.92 Voucher 
III. —_— Mifflin Memorial No. 
General Control: De we duwns ede dic dss ae eeRhi $20 00 
Automobiles , PROCESO ey Peers Sheree 16 49 
Gas and We eaccaades (mae edad woven: 21 46 
Oil . $38 05 Do aie cinss céeccs povnscues cena eee 
Insurance 40 13 Me Accewen thee con epeieecrend 26 24 
92 Repairs 1 44 rt RG Recent ie REC) 917 
S up plies MEP” civ edsiensed cndadedaaeadaws 15 00 
84 & parts 18 32 RRS Re rion rr eer F 20 00 
| = $97 9 GP Sted vestnedbaveavesiasis mane 29 31 
i Equipment ...... 260 48 QM sa gndcccceccaduunus cacuane 19 02 
Freight and ex- WE cwawaadeaue auuaineeeroueaas 29 44 
| re 115 TO) Co cee e iowa rnee aa aa 28 65 
16 Furniture RG OF Ge  dncewocnve racauerckeeeuas 25 63 
Stationery ...... 20 75 BS cK Ede eo ee eR eeaKeEeD 30 00 
WENO 0 cio od ssivivinie 60 00 AB nnn cscccccccescccscncecees 19 50 ‘ 
Telephone ....... 40 13 339 76 
- 776 70 re 
48 2. Maintenance: $5,926 17 
Coal, gasoline for aS 
cook stove 289 57 *In addition to the balance of $5,925.87 in the Dauphin 
Cenenvveess 734 49 Deposit Trust Co., as shown above, the Welfare Fund 


| Garden supplies . 12 25 has invested $10,000 in U. S. Government Bonds. 








92 








Tax on checks issued but not cleared 
June 80, LOBED ..cccccseveseccece 80 

—————- $5, 925-87 

June 80, 1922, Commonwealth Trust 
Co., DAIANCE ceccsccccsccevereees 

Vouchers outstanding 


$143 62 


Voucher 
No. 
MOOG Se catecreceveccenee eevee $20 98 
| Oe rre re rer cae oo. ae ae 
2016 =... ° we skiers coun Om Ot 
2019 =. ee eee ry sone or on 
2020... » orn eee . 20 28 
2021 eae ihe a:8,0:4 010" . 20 62 
$148 62 

June 30, 1982, Real balance ........eceeeeeees $5,025 87 

III. LLOYD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL 

ENDOWMENT FUND 
December 16, 1931-June 30, 1932 

December 15, 1031, Balance in Bank ......... . 8300 27 
RUIN: ss. .n'5 05.0 4:0'9'010.0 4.6) 1.30 0 90:0 5105 0'0 c+ «oe aoe 
SL, 5 4 0684 ware 4 08S evecare Kawatmaaeweae : 4 60 
June 80, 1082, Balance in Bank .........ccseeees $400 77 


Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER L. PHILIPS. 
‘Treasurer. 


Auditor's Report 
July 28, 1932 
Officers and Members of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Gentlemen: 

Pursuant to instructions, I have audited the 
books of account and financial records of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania for the year July 1, 
1931 to June 30, 1932, and herewith submit 
report thereon. 

The summary of these funds appears as fol- 
lows: 

Current 
$23,487 20 
108,088 92 


Welfare 
$15,029 83 
24,460 98 


Revolving 
$108 56 
«,082 25 


Balance July 1, 1981 
MONEE | -Ketaeksecceues 
39,490 81 2,225 81 
23,905 56 2,008 14 


181,576 21 
117,545 61 





Disbursements 


$14,030 60 $15,585 25 $127 67 


Balance June 30, 1932 
Memorial Total 
Batance July 1, IBD cicccccciccs $206 30 $89,006 98 


OONION 5 icuNaesina aw owe bem enennednn 113 47 184,695 62 

409 77 178,702 60 
SIMONA. slice essscaietkicwnd de> eke eneee 143,540 81 
Balance June 80, 1982 ............ , $409 77 $30,153 29 


The decrease in the Current Fund results 
from the transfer of $10,000.00 to the Perma- 
nent Fund. 

The audit covered the funds above sum- 
marized but did not comprise the Permanent 
Fund nor the Revolving Fund at the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial Home. 

Detailed examination was made of all finan- 
cial transactions affecting the funds under 
audit. Cash receipts were examined to deter- 
mine the completeness of credit, the accuracy 
of record, and the promptness of deposit. 
Cash disbursements were scrutinized to estab- 
lish the propriety for the expenditures and 
the correctness of distribution to the various 
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expense accounts. Further examination was 
made of all transactions with respect to their 
conformity with the policies of the Organiza- 
tion. Within the scope of this examination, 
all transactions were found to be regular and 
correctly recorded. All records were found to 
be accurate and to reflect correctly the finan- 
cial operations of the year. 

The reports covering the period July 1, 1931 
to December 15, 1931 as published on pages 
309, 316, and 317 of the Pittsburgh Convention 
Issue of the Pennsylvania School Journal were 
audited and found to be correct. Reports 
covering the period December 16, 1931 to June 
30, 1932 prepared in the office for publication 
in October, 1932, issue of the JouRNAL have 
been audited and approved. 

On the Balance Sheet, appearing as Exhibit 
“A” of this report, the balances of cash in banks 
were reconciled and verified by independent 
communication with the banks. The bonds, ap- 
pearing on Exhibit “D” at actual cost exclusive 
of payment for accrued interest, and compris- 
ing part of the Welfare Fund, were verified 
by inspection. 

The stated value of the Lloyd Mifflin Memo- 
rial Home as appearing on Exhibit “A” is 
$80,734.72. This represents an increase for the 
year, through investment in renovation and 
additional equipment, of $4,881.98. In com- 
puting the cost of operating the Home, the 
amount actually invested should be classified 
as to buildings and equipment and deprecia- 
tion thereon taken at standard rates. 


The operations in all funds for the year, 


eliminating transfers and investments, are 
summarized as follows: 

Current Welfare Memorial 
Income $97,007 74 $24,460 98 $118 47 
Costs 03,271 52 28,168 GB neces 
Gate. a. . $4,726 22 «$1,207 15 $113 47 

Permanent Total 

DN) <a ks aa ceiees cae we wn teren $1,008 81 $123,581 00 
Costs Sine emeeene 116,435 35 
RN eco eles a8 oa oe hintee sarees $1,008 81 7,145 65 


see eeeneceence 642 28 


6,503 37 
271,347 87 


Increase in net worth neste 
Gt WORN, PERO BO, IEEE cicero veers nero 


Net worth, June 80, 1982 . $277,850 74 

This precise budgeting with a conservative 
gain in all funds indicates a careful adminis- 
tration of the financial affairs of the Associa- 
tion. 

Certificate 

Subject to the foregoing report, I hereby 
certify that the accompanying Exhibits cor- 
rectly set forth the financial condition and 
operations of your Association for the period 
stated. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. J. Eby 

Certified Public Accountant 
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EXHIBIT A 
Balance Sheet as at June 30, 


ASSETS 

Cash and Securities 

Current Fund ..ccccccceccvevseces $1 

Welfare Fund ....cccceseecerevees 1 
Revolving Fund, Headquarters 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home Fund.,.. 
Revolving Fund, Memorial Home 
Permanent Fund 


Real Estate and Equipment 
Permanent Headquarters Real Hs- 
tate ..ecce 
Lloyd Miffiln Memorial Home 

Permanent Headquarters 
$1 


$18 


1932. 


4030 60 
5585 25 
127 
409 
Mh 
2612 97 


6424 S4 
> 


80734 7: 
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Bpecial 
National Teachers Retirement System ii 77 
Welfare 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home 
Board of Trustees® wecccccccsccccces $282 06 
TAKER ceccccscccsvesccsesecssssese 63 50 
Equivalent of Rent ......-.eee0. 180 0O 
R26 46 
Total Association Activities .........6.. 54188 58 
$H2816 26 Professional 
Salaries, Executive and Office ....$27816 93 


Traveling 
Dues to 
Legal and Auc 
Compensation 
Employees’ 


Expenses 
Other 


2187 ST 


Organizations 210 00 
PHRING cccececcvecececs 134 00 
Insurance. ee ekca 31 81 

Retirement Fund 2841 32 


83221 63 











Equipment .....eeee 2845 76 
Less Reserve for De- Office Expense 
preciation .....6..6. A970 54 DN, ete ccceececnn reer $613 36 
7875 22 Repairs to OMece Equipment . 03 72 
canarieneinnn 2250384 48 Freight, Express and drayuage ...... 16 46 
a POE “varceeauscucovesneecaneckuan 75 81 
LIABILITIES $277880 14 Printing and Stationery ........++6. 723 60 
Nae AWtontliseserericadetne stmacwc owe satennest $277850 74 Felephone and Telegraph ......-++. 326 01 
Rental of Safe Deposit Box ‘ 8 OO 
EXHIBIT B Protested Check ...ccccscsescveses 47 20 
Statement of Current Fund Receipts Tax on Checks ....ccccccces 64 
For the Year July 1, 1931 to June 30, 1932 2604 80 
Membership Dues Permanent Headquarters 
jn Tr rE eee CT $50123 00 Maintenance and Repairs .......... $311 58 
EE Wa cvnscercsérctneerecdenceces 20 00 RIOME! “VevrdvobnenteeCheudenniens 14 09 
--- - $59413 00 Ramee GU DOME ic vetencccevavicrs 176 30 
Advertising Gas t 
Pennsylvania School Journal ...... $16601 58 Water . 
Pennsylvania Educational Review 4128 86 Taxes 34 
Pennsylvania Public School Di- ne: TOOUGUNG cc cece eee oucecteéees 634 00 
PONG sc cantiwnereiwenewns ocuee S51 40 Fire Protection ....... 150 
Convention Issues, Journal ....... 1140 00 SUT 16 
22721 84 Rofunds and Transfors 
Subscriptions Retirement Fund Refund . $73 46 
School Board Subscriptions ...... $1926 50 Transfer to Permanent Fund .10000 00 
Miscellaneous Subseriptions 116 63 10073 46 
Pennsylvania Educational Review 6 00 Capital Expenditures 
Pennsylvania Public Sehool Di Bonds Purchased ..........eee ee $10001 18 
MU WachwWaes pe eae Dsaae eevee es 824 00 n Office Equipment .......... teen 108 5 
2383 18 Renovation Miff_lm Memorial Home 4140 25 
Miscellaneous Income 14339 98 
Commercial Bxhibits ..........000. 1311 67 Tot ) me y 7545 
mgivcknr ia. $ aaa an Total Disbursements ........ Da aici aaa aaa D>L1T4S 61 
Rental Received 5510 00 EXHIBIT 
ee be he ; Statement of Welfare Fund 
Interest on Dally Balance ........ 5d s4 For the Yoar July 1, 1931 to June 30, 1932 
Interest on Bonds .........ee eee 212 50 Halanse: Tole<S.. FONG vecucs occccscuneoxcunces $15029 83 
RefUund@ vcecccccecevcsecccvevsvece 96 98 Receipts 
State Appropriation ......60..eee. 5200 00 Contributions ....cccesceccccccees $21417 19 
: 18280 42 Guest Fees, Mif_lin Memortal 2371 62 
Total Income VT7N8 BO Miscellaneous Sales 86 50 
Capital Receipts DEE. diclnceueceheutsvsceuceries 28 32 
BOLE Gl BOGGD cis cicaveccccedecivcenveresss 10290 53 Interest on Dally Balances ...... 451 01 
WEteh CMA Sick c ceccacceacacons SAR EE 7$108088 92 Interest on Ronda .......-. 106 25 
EXHIBIT © tn 
Statement of Current Fund Disbursements . 30190 ST 
For the Year July 1, 1931 to June 30, 1932 Disbursements 
Association Activities Allowances to Beneficlaries ........$10527 46 
Publications Mifflin Memorlal Home Costs 
Pennsylvania School Journal ......$25849 91 Salaries seseeeeeeeeees $2022 89 
Pennsylvania Educational Review.. 38605 19 Food ...... 1284 
Pennsylvania Public School Dt- Conl and Gasoline 488 28 
WOGUUN  Cicxiaccces vin ecnesnoness 2097 27 Light and Power 314 
$32152 87 SuppHles ......65. 280 83 
Conventions Repairs 138 36 
Convention Districts Telephone vs . 67 48 
Central REET) Sait htt at i ha $007 10 Stationery and Postage 58 12 
Northeastern 653 86 Freight and Express 10 86 
Northwestern 590 68 Auto Expense ...... 198 2% 
DOMNUMMIOEE ccs cia sccccccrcce 1820 50 Medical Service 105 53 
Southern nao 40 Rent, Cloverton = .. 480 00 
Western Oe eae ie 92500 00 Insurance on Bulldings 475 04 
Conference of Presidents ........ 65 14 Taxes eseeeeerorcorccs 78 62 
RIREE MORUNEE, (iscaseescesss cus . 8550 O1 Tax on Checks oe A 
National Meetings P9101 2% 6510 838 
0, 
eiedeaiiaaania ee Qe DUE ss caccsseniecccisveas 23038 29 
WUMIMINUNEY Josccupcnsducsovceneseeed $149 78 Capital Expenditures aaa 
Revision of Constitution ............ 187 90 U. S§. Gov't Bonds ...$9659 38 
WEEN eta cavevcerKacacceccencpnane 150 97 Accrued Int. on Bonds 125 54 
MEER oo Sc Ocular cys nuwend score 6 90 Hlectrical Installation 135 00 
Professional Hthica ........ee..eee. 136 71 Equipment ....--+++++: 200 48 
Retirement Fund Relations ........ 1167 72 Furniture 346 25 ’ 
Cooperating with P, T. A. ........ 62 14 - 10526 65 
——— 186212 aera 
Departments sale Total Dieburvements .....cccscsccccccccccces BABE OA 
Higher Wducation ..ccccccccccccccccccccce 24 97 Balance, Cash th BaM oc ..cccccvesccsceccee 5025 87 








94 
United States Government Bonds ............ 9659 38 
Balance in Fund, June 30, 1932 ............ $15585 25 


EXHIBIT E 
Statement of Special Funds 
For the Year July 1,. 1931, to June 30, 1932 
Revolving Fund 

















Matance July 1, WSL oscisccccevax dace madi eee $193 56 
Transferred from Current Fund ..... $1,837 81 
Transferred from Welfare Fund .... 57 94 
WEANSECE PECTS 666 ccciccces iv cowcewe 136 50 

————_ 2,082 25 

2,295 81 
Disbursements for Current Fund .... $1,903 70 
Disbursements for Welfare Fund .... 57 94 
Transler WWEMB .iccccceccesccrccoses 136 50 

- 2,098 14 

Balance, June 30, IOSD .nccsccccesccvevcceces $127 67 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home Fund 

ems See 2, BORE sé bscceriswoces beeen. $296 30 
Contributions received .............- $105 00 
ROUETORG GHOUIOE oie. oso cise ciswcecs 8 47 

113 47 

ae, Fane BD, GOR. oiccvsvccivccévasiscces $409 77 





Local Units for Educational 
Administration 


A comparison of the effectiveness of different 
methods of administration as between the dis- 
trict unit and the county unit has been com- 
pleted by George R. Cressman, assistant super- 
intendent of the schools of Chester County, in 
fulfillment of the requirements for a Ph.D. 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 

Objective studies of education were made in 
Adams, Bradford, Chester, Clearfield, Crawford, 
Greene, and Pike Counties ir Pennsylvania 
where the townships, boroughs, and cities are 
the units for educational administration and 
support, and in Carroll, Frederick, Baltimore, 
Allegheny, Washington, Garrett, and Calvert 
Counties in Maryland where the county unit 
exists. The purpose of the investigation was 
to evaluate certain administrative, financial, 
and supervisory features of the organization in 
each state. 

The evidence indicates that in the distribu- 
tion of expenditures for the various divisions 
of the budget, disbursements for non-resident 
high school tuition, economy of administration 
of school transportation and the equalization of 
costs thereof, and in equalizing taxation, the 
Maryland plan is superior to that of Pennsyl- 
vania. Similar advantages for Maryland were 
also evident in the county supervisory situation 
and in the method of property assessment. 

In the rate of closing one-teacher schools dur- 
ing the past decade no significant advantage was 
revealed for either plan but noticeably higher 
percentages of elementary school graduates 
entered high schools in Pennsylvania than in 
Maryland in 1929-30. 

Tax rates necessary to support the present 
educational program in Pennsylvania on a 
county basis approximate present median rates. 
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Margaret E. Hegarty 


The members of the board of education, the 
teachers, and the employes of the Tamaqua 
school district joined in a testimonial dinner 
to Margaret E. Hegarty on the evening of June 
13 in the social hall of Zion’s Lutheran Church. 
Charles A. Carter, president of the school board, 
presided as toastmaster. 

Miss Hegarty began her teaching career in 
September, 1879, and was retired at the close 
of the last school term by the School Employes’ 
Retirement Board of Pennsylvania. Her service 
covers a period of fifty-two years and four 
months. 

The major portion of her career was spent in 
the elementary schools. At the organization of 
the Tamaqua Junior High School four years 
ago Miss Hegarty was appointed as teacher of 
English grammar and literature in the eighth 
grade. She has the very unique and unusual 
record of not having missed any time from her 
duties because of illness during her long career. 

Miss Hegarty was the recipient of many gifts, 
among which was a purse of $100 from the 
teachers and employes of the Tamaqua schools: 
a beautiful platinum bar pin set with diamonds 
from the Tamaqua Rotary Club whose special 
guest she was at their regular meeting on June 
16; and many other gifts from the classes she 
taught during the last school term. 





In seven northern Pennsylvania counties a 
spring-summer-fall school year is observed for 
more than 500 boys and girls in twenty-seven 
one-room schools. The school year’ usually 
begins in April and ends in November or 
December. The schools are in isolated sections 
where roads are usually so impassable and 
other conditions so unfavorable to conduct 
schools during the winter months, that the 
vacation period is reversed. The smallest 
school has only seven pupils. 
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Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 


TO ALL SCHOOL OFFICIALS AND TEACHERS: 

Unusual opportunity is to be presented in October and November for con- 
tacts that will solidify and strengthen Pennsylvania’s public schools. In this 
period there are six outstanding events through proper observance of which 
we can do much to make our program of public education serve the pressing 
demands of these trying times. 

October 19 —Health Day 


October 21 —Fall Arbor and Bird Day 
October 24 —Penn Day 
November 7-13-—American Education Week 
November 9-10—Education Congress at Harrisburg 
November 24 —Thanksgiving Day, marking the close 
of the George Washington Bicentennial Celebration 


These events should provide opportunities for helpful cooperation on the 
part of all school people in order that our boys and girls may be developed 
into better citizens, and the public be informed of the essential advantages of 
our educational program. 

Let every teacher: 

1—Contribute some additional constructive piece of educational work, car- 

ried to a successful conclusion, so as to vitalize education in the 
community; 

2—Take every opportunity to advise the community of our aims and objec- 

tives, cooperating actively with the local Parent-Teacher Association and 
other organizations; 

3—Practice every economy in each schoolroom and strive as much as pos- 

sible to meet current adverse conditions without lowering the quality of 
the educational product; 

4—Adapt courses of study to meet individual differences, paying special 

attention to the problem of reducing failures through a well organized 
program of directed learning; and 

5—Strive to maintain home and school contacts, and through educational 

and vocational guidance, to help boys and girls to find themselves, both 
in and out of school. 

The serious, conscientious, energetic teacher of today enjoys the rare priv- 
ilege of being permitted carefully to mold the character and wisely to guide 
the abilities of our boys and girls that our standards of civilization may be 
maintained. 

Sincerely yours, 


Ww - 


October 1, 1932 


Superintendent. 
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Departmental News and Views 


Thirty cents represents the difference in 
average annual educational costs per pupil in 
public schools of Pennsylvania compared to 
average costs per pupil in the entire United 
States. It is only the second time in twelve 
years that this Pennsylvania figure has exceed- 
ed the national average. Pennsylvania’s av- 
erage in 1920 was $52.09, and in 1930 it was 
$91.35. The United States average for 1920 was 
$54.65, and for 1930 it was $91.05. 


Departmental directors of health, music, and 
physical education found increased interest in 
the Pennsylvania college summer sessions in 
their respective fields of instruction. More col- 
lege graduates than ever before were reported 
enrolled in graduate courses in the fine arts and 
physical education. Students and faculty ex- 
pressed the belief that such special instruction 
in public schools not only is stimulating cul- 
tural values but is creating discrimination in 
commercial purchases. 


The State Historical Commission has an- 
nounced the definite location of the original 
foundations of Pennsbury Manor, the Pennsyl- 
vania home of William Penn on the banks of 
the Delaware, twenty-five miles above Phila- 
delphia. Donald A. Cadzow, the State archaeol- 
ogist, with a crew of volunteer workers uncov- 
ered and marked foundations of the colonial 
home built in 1682, which collapsed a few years 
before the Revolutionary War. The present 
owners of the property are prepared to donate 
the house and garden site to the State when 
funds are made available for proper restora- 
tion. 


Economy studies within the Department re- 
veal a wide range in current expense per pupil 
in average daily attendance for the year 
1930-31. In eighteen second-class districts the 
cost range was from $85 to $125 per pupil in 
average daily attendance; in 24 third-class dis- 
tricts the range was from $35 to $145; and in 
190 fourth-class districts the range was from 
$15 to $245 per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance. For all districts in 1930 the average an- 
nual cost per pupil in average daily attendance, 
for major items of expense, was as follows: 
First class, $116.22; second class, $101.06; third 
class, $86.80; and fourth class, $76.33. It is seen 
that almost fifty per cent more money was 
spent on school boys and girls of first-class dis- 
tricts than on the average rural pupil. 


The National Safety Council will hold its an- 
nual meeting this year in Washington, D. C., 
October 3-7. 


The Child Education Section 





which has been organized recently plans an ex- 
tensive program. Information concerning the 
meeting can be secured by addressing Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Henry A. Reninger, Anewalt 
Building, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


An elementary study of international rela- 
tions in the social studies classes is one of the 
ways in which schools can aid to bring about 
an attitude relative to the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes. Such a program is 
outlined by the National Student Forum on the 
Paris Pact. Materials concerning this can be 
obtained by addressing 532 Seventeenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


A total of 6,400 Pennsylvania high school 
girls received improved home practice instruc- 
tion in home economics classes during the past 
school year. They conducted more than 10,600 
different home economics projects under the 
direction of 221 home economics teachers. 


Special educational broadcast programs, pre- 
sented by the Committee on Civic Education 
by Radio, of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education, and the American Polit- 
ical Science Association, are being given every 
Tuesday evening over an NBC-WJZ nation- 
wide network. Programs are scheduled be- 
tween 8:00 and 8:30 Eastern Standard Time. 


State Teachers Colleges Open With 


Reduced Enrolments 

Fourteen Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
leges opened on September 14 with enrolment 
of new students reduced by approximately ten 
per cent. Total attendance is expected to be 
approximately 1000 less, which number in- 
cludes 400 fewer first-year students than the 
number who were admitted September 1, 1931. 
Last year 10,408 students in all curriculums 
were enrolled for both semesters; this year 
approximately 9400 will be enrolled. The re- 
duction in new students comes because of more 
stringent entrance requirements which went 
into effect this fall, and an economy move on 
the part of the Board of Presidents made nec- 
essary by the drastic cut in State appropriations 
by the special session of the Legislature. 

Most new students ranked in the upper half 
of their high school graduation classes. Those 
who did not have this ranking were given spe- 
cial aptitude tests. All new applicants passed 
rigid physical examinations and personal inter- 
view tests with faculty committees. These 
steps were taken in an effort to provide Penn- 
sylvania public schools with the best possible 
type of teacher for future service. 
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First Year of the State Study 


At the beginning of a second year since au- 
thorization of the Study of Educational Prob- 
lems in Pennsylvania, study committees have 
been organized and discovered facts indicate 
certain needed revisions in school legislation, 
organization, and administration. 

The following is a brief résumé of some of 
the facts disclosed: 

Our Public School Organization 

1—Of the 2584 separate and distinct school 
districts in Pennsylvania— 

2300 are fourth class, having less than 5000 pop- 
ulation. 

262 are third class, having 5000 to 30,000 pop- 
ulation. 

18 school districts maintain no schools. 

114 school districts have one teacher only. 

404 school districts have two or three teachers 
only. 

2—Total number of one-teacher schools— 
6074. 

Total number of other schools—6684. 
Range of enrolment in one-teacher schools—4 
to 60. 

3.—1060 school districts provide high school 
education. 

1524 districts resort to transportation of: high 
school pupils to other districts. 

4.—Of the 1199 high schools of the Common- 
wealth— 

59 have one teacher. 

100 have two teachers. 
108 have three teachers. 
123 have four teachers. 

5.—Total enrolment of the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th grades in our 1199 high schools—327,120. 
Total number of girls and boys of ’teen age 

not -in any school whatever—522,000. 
Educational Opportunity 

1—Of our 2584 school districts— 

430 provide some type of commercial education. 

291 provide some type of vocational education. 

115 provide some type of agricultural education. 

172 provide some type of home economics ed- 
ucation. 

150 provide some type of industrial education. 

347 provide some type of industrial arts educa- 
tion. 

373 provide general home economics education. 

2.—Eighty-seven school districts maintain 

some type of special education classes. 

2495 districts make no local provision for men- 
tally and physically handicapped children. 

12 fourth-class districts maintain specjal educa- 
tion classes. 

3.—Sixty-three school districts maintain some 
type of evening school. 

24 school districts maintain evening high 
schools. 





Teacher Preparation and Certification 


1.—Correcting our total corps of 62,676 teach- 
ers to the figures obtained by E. S. Evenden in 
the National Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers, there was evidence of a need for new 
teachers in 1930-1931 of— 

1536 senior high school teachers. 

528 junior high school teachers. 

3394 elementary school teachers. 

or, 5458 teachers were to be supplied from 
teacher-training institutions directly, or recruit- 
ed from other lines of work. 

The same study shows that the average 
length of teaching service in Pennsylvania was 
eight years plus, indicating a need for more 
than 7000 new teachers annually. 

The need for new teachers in the public 
schools of the Commonwealth probably lies 
between 5500 and 7000 in number, during nor- 
mal times. 

2.—In 1931 there were issued by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction— 

4551 college provisional certificates. 
2731 normal school certificates. 
1843 other (standard) certificates. 
9125 total. 

Reliable correction for the several variable 
factors involved indicates for the year 1931 an 
actual supply of new entrants distributed by 
certification as follows— 

3186 college provisional certificates 
4551). 

2321 normal certificates (85% of 2731). 

922 other (standard) certificates (50% of 1843). 

For the year 1931, the actual provision was 
6429 new entrants to meet a probable demand 
lying between 5500 and 7000. 

3.—These figures show that the number of 
teachers prepared for the secondary field is in 
excess of that of those prepared for the elemen- 
tary field, while the number of teachers in 
service in the secondary field is substantially 
less than the number of teachers in service in 
the elementary field, indicating a definite 
super-abundance of teacher-preparation facili- 
ties for training in the secondary field and at 
the same time a supply of such facilities in the 
elementary field insufficient to permit the selec- 
tive process that should be operative in the 
choice and appointment of such teachers. 

4—Problems confronting practice teaching 
and the obvious need of supervision for new 
entrants to the teaching profession indicate the 
desirability of a required probationary period 
for all such entrants. 

5.—The trend of opinion, based upon observa- 
tion, is that present annual increments are not 
sufficient in number to recognize adequately 


(70% of 
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experience as a factor in successful teaching, 
and that financial reward for devotion to duty 
and excellence could more properly be ex- 
pressed in smaller annual increments in salary 
extending over a greater number of years. 


Fiscal Aspects of Local Support 


1.—Ability to support public schools, ex- 
pressed in terms of the true valuation behind 
each teacher employed, varies from $4000 in 
our poorest school district to $2,357,000 in our 
wealthiest school district, indicating that for 
every dollar of true valuation in our poorest 
school district there are $589 true valuation in 
our wealthiest district, or that the latter has 
589 times greater ability to support public ed- 
ucation than has the former. 

2.—Four hundred and seventy-seven school 
districts have a range of true valuation behind 
each teacher employed of $4000 to $50,000. 

923 school districts have a range of $51,000 to 
$100,000. 

1166 school districts have a range of $101,000 
to $2,357,000. 

3.—Evidence shows that assessed values 
among counties of the Commonwealth, among 
school districts of a county, and on different 
properties within a school district vary widely, 
resulting in an unfair distribution of the school 
tax load. 

In one city the range of per cent of assess- 
ment values on actual sale price is from 4.5% 
to 100%. Within one township the range is 
from 24% to 150%, or a difference in rate of 
assessment of 127%. Within the Commonwealth 
the range of assessment rates is at least from 

5% to 156%. 

4.—_The millage levied by different school 
districts of the Commonwealth for public school 
purposes varies from one mill in a township 
of a certain county to 60 mills in a township 
of another county. 

Snyder County shows least variation of mill- 
age levied, ranging from 6 to 16 mills. Clear- 
field and Lycoming Counties show greatest 
variation of millage levied, each having a range 
of 48 mills, the former from 12 mills to 60 mills 
and the latter from 6 mills to 54 mills. 

The effort required in different school dis- 
tricts to maintain a program of free public 
education ranges from one-tenth of one per 
cent tax on real property annually to a maxi- 
mum of a six per cent tax annually. 


State Aid 


1.—Glaring inequities are obvious in the pres- 
ent distribution of State aid, providing five 
differentiated classes of school districts, only 
two of which recognize ability to pay. 

If the present system is to be retained and 
if our wealthiest district has 589 times greater 
ability to pay than has our poorest school dis- 
trict, the Edmonds Act should contain a_ pos- 
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sible 589 graduated units in its scale in place 
of its present five units. 

2.—In our highest differential group one 
district has as low as $4,000 and others as high 
as $49,000 behind each teacher, indicating that 
one has twelve times the ability to support 
public schools, yet both receive the same State 
aid per teacher employed. 

3.—A third-class district having between 
$50,000 and $100,000 per teacher, receives from 
the State 60 per cent of the regularly estab- 
lished minimum salary of $1,000, or $600 per 
teacher. 

A fourth-class district having the same abil- 
ity to pay, but maintaining an eight-month 
school year, receives from the State 60 per cent 
of $800, or $480 per teacher. 

4.—In accordance with the crude scale of the 
present Edmonds Act, it is obvious that by 
manipulating reported assessments or by the 
addition of a few teachers, certain margin-line 
districts can change their classification to that 
of the next higher differential group; thereby 
they receive a higher percentage of the min- 
imum salaries of teachers employed. 

The Education Congress 

The Education Congress, to be held November 
9 and 10, will be devoted largely to the pre- 
sentation and discussion of certain legislative 
proposals prompted by the facts thus far dis- 
closed in Commission Studies. 

Certain of present grosser inequities are 
readily amenable to immediate correction, The 
Committee on Legislation and Recodification 
of School Laws is now at work formulating 
definite recommendations intended to provide 
such correctives. 

The coming Congress will serve to provide a 
general hearing for those interested and to en- 
list the collective judgment of the educational 
leaders of the Commonwealth on all remedial 
measures to be proposed at the coming Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Roosevelt Day 


Special observance should be made of the 
birthday anniversary of Theodore Roosevelt on 
Thursday, October 27. Special exercises will 
be held on that day or during the week in the 
schools of Pennsylvania to celebrate the birth- 
day of this great American. We should con- 
sider it a privilege to hold before the rising 
generation the example of an American, who, 
handicapped by physical weakness in his boy- 
hood, did, by his indomitable will and _ perse- 
verance, transform himself into a strong man 
and thenceforth used his strength for the bet- 
terment of mankind. A_ suggested program 
may be obtained from the Woman’s Memorial 
Association, Roosevelt House, 28 East Twentieth 
Street, New York City. 
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Governor's Proclamation 
for Penn Day 


Governor Pinchot’s proclamation declaring 
October 24 as “William Penn Commemoration 
Day” includes the following: 

“WHEREAS, October 24th is the anniversary 
of the birthday of William Penn, the Founder 
and first Governor of Pennsylvania; and 

“WHEREAS, October 24th, 1932, is also the 
Two Hundred and Fiftieth anniversary of the 
first coming of William Penn; and 

“WHEREAS, by his wise statesmanship and 
broad tolerance William Penn founded and 
established a colony which has become one of 
the greatest states of the Union; 

“NOW, THEREFORE, I, Gifford Pinchot, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, gratefully acknowledging the influence 
of William Penn on the development of Penn- 
sylvania, do call upon the citizens of this Com- 
monwealth to observe 

Monday, October 24th, 1932 
as 
William Penn Commemoration Day 

“As a mark of love and respect to the great 
Founder I urge all citizens to bear fitting testi- 
mony to the fact that his conduct of public 
affairs, his plan of ‘government, his modest.and 
virtuous life are an inspiration to the peoples 
of the earth. I suggest observance of the event 
in the churches on Sunday, October 23rd. _ I 
suggest special exercises in public schools and 
other educational institutions, and such meet- 
ings as patriotic, historic, and fraternal organi- 
zations may plan. 

“William Penn’s virtues, his fortitude, his 
patience, his toleration, and his wisdom are 
and should ever remain an example to us and 
to the World.” 


Penn Day 


October 24, 1932 

The year 1932 has particular significance to 
Pennsylvania in connection with the celebra- 
tion of Penn Day. 

The Legislative Act establishing Penn Day 
‘formerly known as Pennsylvania Day) desig- 
nates that it shall be the twenty-fourth day of 
October of each year, unless such day falls 
on Saturday or Sunday, in which event the 
Governor may designate the preceding Fri- 
day or the following Monday. October 24 is 
the birthday anniversary of William Penn. He 
first landed on Pennsylvania soil on October 
27, 1682, 250 years ago. The change from the 
old to the new style calendar makes the birth- 
day and landing anniversaries coincide, which 
gives double reason for observance of Penn 


Day each year on October twenty-fourth. 
William Penn brought with him a plan of 
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government conceived in liberty and based on 
the principles of right and justice. In this 
plan he laid a broad and solid foundation for 
the government of our Commonwealth. He 
granted to his people freedom for legislation, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of the press 
principles that later were embodied in the Bill 
of Rights of our State and Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

The establishment of Penn Day is in response 
to a feeling that Pennsylvanians should know 
more about the life of William Penn. The 
Penn Day program may well be built around 
such topics as the biography of William Penn, 
some of William Penn's sayings on religious 
liberty, William Penn's relation with the In- 
dians, William Penn’s contributions to present 
day government, William Penn’s reflections and 
maxims on education. Necessary books are 
available in most school libraries. The State 
Historical Commission is having a William 
Penn bibliography printed and it will be avail- 
able at libraries in the near future. 

These discussions might also lead to such 
topics as Pennsylvania agriculture, Pennsyl- 
vania art and artists, natural resources in Penn- 
sylvania, Pennsylvania birds, education § in 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania forests, Pennsyl- 
vania highways, Pennsylvania historic shrines, 
Pennsylvania industries, literature in Pennsyl- 
vania, music in Pennsylvania, science in Penn- 
sylvania. 

School projects initiated in connection with 
Penn Day may well be carried over and in- 
corporated as a part of commencement and 
promotion exercises during the present school 
year. The general theme for 1932 commence- 
ment and promotion exercises is “Development 
of Pennsylvania.” 

The aim of various developments should pro- 
vide progressive growth and desirable knowl- 
edge and attitude with respect to the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, so that every pupil 
in the ‘Commonwealth may have a definite 
knowledge of his State, of its beginnings, its 


struggles, its accomplishments, and its pos- 
sibilities. 
Special programs of any kind to be most 


valuable should be integrated with the regular 
work of the school. Teachers should so or- 
ganize their program that any special activities 
are correlated with the various courses of study 
or with the organized social activities of the 
school. Penn Day exercises may well furnish 
culminating activities with reference to the 
various projects which are organized to accom- 
plish the objectives which have been set forth 
for Penn Day. 
JAMES N. RULE, 
Superintendent 


Success is doing your best.-Daniel A. Poling. 
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Seek State-Wide Observance of 
Health Day, October 19 


With the approval of Governor Pinchot, Dr. 
Theodore B. Appel, Secretary of Health, is 
making arrangements for a State-wide observ- 
ance of Health Day on October 19. As chair- 
man of a large committee of prominent citizens, 
he asks cooperation of public schools in ob- 
servance of this day. 

There will be two major phases of this cele- 
bration. The first includes the development 
of public meetings sponsored and developed by 
the county medical societies, open to the pub- 
lic; the second, emphasis of the principles of 
health conservation and disease prevention in 
the schools. 

In elementary schools, this program may take 
the form of demonstrations, assembly exercises, 
or special talks made by home-room teachers 
or the principal. Bulletins may be prepared 
in the school and sent home to the parents, 
which set forth basic principles of health and 
life conservation. 

The State course of study of health instruc- 
tion for elementary schools gives many refer- 
ences on this subject. In addition, through 
story-plays and dramatizations, it should be 
possible to bring to the attention of every boy 
and girl the importance of good health. 

In the high school, the new tentative course 
of study in health instruction has a unit on 
communicable diseases, and many references on 
health conservation. The program in the high 
school may well be built around the topic: 
“Keeping Mentally and Physically Fit.” 

This topic may be developed through assem- 
bly programs; through demonstrations on the 
part of science classes or health classes; through 
plays written in the English classes; through 
presentation of suitable moving pictures or 
slides; through an intensive program carried 
on by home-room teachers, or teachers of health 
and physical education. 

Because of the vital importance of health, 
especially in these times of economic stress, we 
ask that you cooperate in this program, to the 
end that every school in the Commonwealth 
may take an active part in the celebration. 

James N. RULE, 
Superintendent 





The following changes are announced in dis- 
trict superintendencies: Ray DeForest Welch, 
has been appointed district superintendent, 
Greenville borough schools; Frank A. DuBois, 
has been appointed assistant district superin- 
tendent, Lower Merion Township schools, 105 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Brookline, Upper Darby; 
Charles Howard Omo, has been appointed dis- 
trict superintendent, Uniontown city schools. 
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English Usage Survey 


Under the direction of a committee of which 
David I. Sumstine, director of research of the 
Pittsburgh schools, is chairman, a plan has been 
developed for securing the cooperation of Penn- 
sylvania elementary and secondary schools in 
the English Usage Survey developed by the 
Psychological Corporation under the direction 
of L. J. O’Rourke. . The details of the study are 
to be handled through the Psychological Cor- 
poration, 3506 Patterson Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Two series of tests will be given. 
The price of testing material, instruction, and 
other material is approximately three cents per 
pupil. For large orders a substantial reduction 
in cost is offered. Schools wishing to cooperate 
in the survey may obtain information by ad- 
dressing Dr. David I. Sumstine, Board of Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





Governor Proclaims October 21 
As Fall Arbor and Bird Day 


The official proclamation of Governor Pin- 
chot for the annual Fall Arbor and Bird Day 
contains the following information: 

“I, Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, do hereby designate and proclaim Fri- 
day, October 21, as Fall Arbor and Bird Day 
to be appropriately celebrated by citizens and 
pupils generally throughout the Commonwealth. 

“IT am gratified that Pennsylvanians have so 
actively participated in the George Washington 
Bicentennial tree planting as part of the cele- 
bration which opened on February 22, our first 
President’s birthday, and which closes on 
Thanksgiving Day, November 24. Nearly four 
million trees already have been planted in 
Pennsylvania and dedicated to the memory of 
Washington. 

“Birds are the natural guardians of our field 
and forest crops. It is not sufficient to protect 
birds from slaughter; they should be encour- 
aged to make their homes within our borders. 
Shelter boxes and food are man’s tokens of 
friendship and hospitality. 

“There are many kinds of trees native to our 
State that are important sources of food for 
birds, and in addition provide shade and im- 
prove the appearance of our streets, highways, 
parks, and homes. Because of their ornamental 
qualities and value as producers of bird food, 
I recommend extensive planting throughout 
the Commonwealth of elms, birches, maples, 
cherries, mulberry, dogwood, mountain ash, 
junipers, and cone-bearing trees such as the 
pines, hemlocks, and spruces. 

“And I further recommend that the trees 
planted this Fall Arbor and Bird Day be dedi- 
cated to the Father of our Country.” 
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Unemployment Rehabilitation Through 
Industrial Education 


The present Unemployment situation is di- 
rectly associated with the industrial revolution 
which has been in process for more than two 
centuries. The twentieth century has witnessed 
sweeping changes in the production, manufac- 
ture, and distribution of products. This, in 
turn, has resulted in changes in our social and 
economic life, in the ways men and women 
earn a living, and in the demands of jobs upon 
workers and conditions under which men work. 

Various reports indicate that unemployment 
was attaining serious proportions before this 
present depression started. Following the stock 
market crash in 1929, the depression tended to 
make unemployment problems increasingly 
more serious. 

Every indication points toward the proba- 
bility that unemployment will be a serious 
problem even after business has returned to 
what may be considered a normal level. 

It is gratifying to note that many of the un- 
employed turned to the public schools for fur- 
ther education and training during the past 
few years. They sought this means of self 
improvement with the hope that they could 
secure a new job more readily. In a great 
many cases, these men and women attended the 
regular night school classes. In Williamsport 
special classes were arranged for the unem- 
ployed after the regular school day and before 
the evening school classes convened. In Pitts- 
burgh the C. B. Connelley Trade Schcol and 
the Bellefield Girl’s Trade School were opened 
to offer courses for the unemployed during the 
summer months. 

The number applying for: training where 
special classes were provided greatly exceeded 
expectations. The sincerity of purpose, the 
regularity of attendance, and the results ob- 
tained have been most gratifying. 


Courses Offered 

In the C. B. Connelley Trade School last 
summer, the enrolments for the various trade 
courses were as follows: Auto shop, 233; brick- 
laying, 33; cabinet making, 62; commercial art, 
84; electric power, 90; electric wiring, 66; ma- 
chine, 64; plumbing, 35; printing, 57; radio, 92; 
sheet metal, 25; drafting, 57; welding, 160. 

The following trade courses were offered in 
the Bellefield Girl’s Trade School: Garment 
renovation, food preparation, personal service, 
maid service, power machine operation. 

The following trade courses were offered in 
the Williamsport schools: Architectural blue- 
print reading, 40; mechanical blueprint read- 
ing, 68; electrical construction, 31; truck driv- 
ing, 47; printing, 10; show card writing, 4; busi- 
ness and industrial management, 46; mathe- 
matics, 13; English and commercial practice, 
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19; Lycoming Rubber Company, Boys, 33; Ly- 
coming Rubber Company, Girls, 12; stitching 
room machinists, 12; summer machine shop, 16. 
The program in Williamsport was arranged 
cooperatively between the public schools and 
the Williamsport Chamber of Commerce. The 
committee in charge, in addition to providing 
special training programs, also made a num- 
ber of very interesting and helpful studies. 
Several studies revealed a lack of adequately 
trained men and women in certain vocations 
even during the most serious period of unem- 
ployment. The committee also discovered that 
the failure of certain characteristics in indi- 
viduals resulted in unemployment. Definite at- 
tempts were made to correct these defects. 


Placement Results 


The following is an interesting statement 
from Williamsport regarding their placements: 
“When the work began, the faculty in common 
with almost everyone else had in mind a short 
depression with an early return to normal. 
Placement hopes were built on a quick business 
revival, but when the revival failed to material- 
ize, the placement efforts were redoubled with 
a surprising result. Thirty-five per cent of 
those who remained in the classes for a worth- 
while period were placed on permanent jobs. 
It will be understood that as the depression 
gained in severity some of these men were later 
laid off, but these workers were for the most 
part retained on the rolls and obtained their 
share of the available work. 

“One of the most interesting phases of the 
placement work has been the removal of bad 
records. Approximately twenty-five per cent 
of the unemployed men above the common 
labor class who registered with the school had 
some unsatisfactory record standing against 
them. These records were seldom serious and 
usually were the result of misunderstandings, 
but acted as an employment barrier in times 
of surplus of labor. The coordinator has been 
very successful in removing these records and 
many of the men at least expect an ‘even 
break.’ ” 

In Pittsburgh, those completing the courses 
were given a certificate and former employers 
were notified regarding the training courses 
pursued by their former employees. 


Low Costs 


In practically all of the unemployment train- 
ing projects, it was noted that the cost of in- 
struction per student was surprisingly low. 
The cost of training in the hotel service occu- 
pations was one thousand thirty-five dollars 
for an enrolment of six hundred twenty-two 
students in ten centers in the Pocono Moun- 
tain Region. Three hundred eighty-four cer- 
tificates were issued to those completing the 
first year course and the per cent placed in 
hotel service was very high. 
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Many districts have used their school shops 
and other school facilities to the limit in ren- 
dering this worthwhile service to the unem- 
ployed. Other districts are interested and 
willing to cooperate to extend this program to 
the limit of their equipment and finances. 





Attendance and Employment 
Certificate Reports 


As an experimental economy measure to re- 
lieve both local school districts and this De- 
partment, so far as is reasonably possible, of 
the expense of preparing and evaluating re- 
ports of various types, school attendance re- 
ports and employment certificate reports will 
be submitted as follows until further notice: 

Teachers and principals will forward monthly 
and annual attendance reports to their superin- 
tendents, as heretofore. 

At the close of November, February, and the 
last month of the term, superintendents will 
forward to this Department current month 
attendance reports including term to date data 
for all schools under their supervision. 

At the close of each quarter employers will 
submit to the proper public school officials 
reports regarding employed minors between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years as required 
by Section 1419 of the School Laws. Blanks 
for these reports will be sent by this Depart- 
ment upon request to authorized public school 
officials. 

Issuing officers will submit employment cer- 
tificate reports to this Department annually at 
the close of the quarter ending June 30. 

As a result of this plan superintendents and 
authorized public school officials will assume 
increased responsibility for having the require- 
ments of the attendance law and the Child 
Labor Law understood and properly observed 
as provided in Articles XIV and XXXVI of 
the School Laws except when conditions war- 
rant the direct supervision of this Department 
as provided in Sections 1431, 3620, and 3629 of 
the School Laws. 





State Library Association 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Library Association will be held at the 
Nittany Lion, Pennsylvania State College, 
Thursday to Saturday, October 13-15. Pre- 
liminary announcement of the program by Mar- 
garet Jackson, president of the association, in- 
cludes an address by Superintendent Rule 
following the luncheon meeting Saturday. The 
College Library staff will entertain at tea and 
show an exhibit of the Fifty Books of the Year 
on Friday afternoon. There will be a County 
Library Symposium with an address by a leader 
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of the Pennsylvania Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion on Friday evening. Saturday evening, 
Miss Rathbone, president of the American Li- 
brary Association, will give the after-dinner 
talk and the closing feature will be a succes- 
sion of dialogs between librarian and reader 
on “What Book Next?” under the direction of 
C. W. Mason, reader’s counsellor, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh. Complete programs may be 
obtained from Miss Edna Krouse, association 
secretary, Wyomissing Public Library, Wyomis- 
sing, Pennsylvania. 





Work of Curriculum Committees 
Is Being Published 


The Curriculum Committees appointed last 
year have been making excellent progress. 
Some of the committees have completed their 
preliminary work and others will continue 
through the school year 1932-33. Budgetary 
limitations have handicapped the Department 
in printing some of the courses of study that 
have already been prepared. Wherever pos: 
sible the size of these courses of study is being 
reduced so that at least preliminary outlines 
can be printed. 

Reports that are now in the hands of the 
printer include Social Studies for the First 
Six Grades; Social Studies for Grades 7, 8 and 
9; Science for Grades One to Six; and Sciencé 
for Grades 10, 11 and 12. Bulletin 61, Tenta- 
tive Course of Study in Health Instruction for 
Junior and Senior High Schools, was received 
from the printer during the summer and copies 
are available through county superintendents. 
Early delivery is expected on a Library Manual 
and a Course of Study in Shorthand. 

Other courses of study which have been com- 
pleted and await opportunity for printing in- 
clude, Science for Grades 7, 8 and 9; and Music. 
The following committees have submitted pre- 
liminary reports and other necessary adjust- 
ments are to be made during the year: English, 
mathematics, senior high school social studies, 
geography, art, guidance, and commercial sub- 
jects. 





If a man operates in the field of science, 
clearness and accuracy are essential; if in the 
field of politics or literature, style must be 
added.—Owen D. Young. 





School libraries that have not secured file 
copies of the excellent materials published by 
the George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, should attempt to complete their files 
before the close of the present year. Although 
some of the materials published by the Com- 
mission have been exhausted, Congressman Sol 
Bloom is attempting to meet all requests from 
librarians. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 
many other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information 
to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


MODERN PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. Bruce M. Wat- 
son and J. Whitney Colliton. 410 pp. Heath 
This text covers ninth-grade mathematics: 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonom- 
etry, and gives an abundance of easy exercises, 
a reserve of more difficult work for the more 
capable students, self-administering tests, cu- 
mulative reviews, and a final rounding up of 
the course by thorough topical and general re- 
views. The authors present algebra as general 
arithmetic and make clear that letters and signs 
are simply tools for the expression and use of 
‘eneral number concepts and relations. The 
2xt merits particular praise for its clear pre- 
sentation of graphic representation and the 
solution of linear equations by graphic meth- 
ods. The authors develop each new topic by 
concrete examples, then express the ideas in 
algebraic terms, and finally apply them in the 
olution of practic#l problems. Teachers will 
welcome this new text as a real “teacher’s as- 
sistant.” 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. Clyde B. Moore, 
professor of education, Cornell University, 
and Lillian A. Wilcox, principal of ele- 
mentary school, Buffalo, N. Y. 256 pp. 
American. $1.40 : 


The authors’ dynamic purpose in this book 
is to help teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents and through them the children 
in our schools in the ever-changing study of 
the relationships between human life and nat- 
ural environment. They show teachers how to 
make geography vivid and meaningful. Part 
I treats of the nature, place, and function of 
geography as a subject of study in our schools. 
Part II presents methods and procedures, and 
includes a chapter on journey geography. Part 
III deals with materials, tests, and equipment, 
and includes a chapter on visual aids. 


THE TEACHING OF ART. 
Director of Art, Montclair, N. J. 
Scribner’s. $3 


For students who are preparing to teach art 
in the primary or elementary grades. Art 
teaching depends upon the continuous observa- 
tion of the interests, activities, standards, and 
skills of children. The teacher’s preparation, 


Margaret E. Mathias, 
356 pp. 


therefore, recognizes the art needs of children, 
the educational processes essential to the teach- 
ing of art, and the need of mastering the vital 
subject matter in the field of art. The text 
treats line, form, value, and color; principles of 
arrangement, and art problems; letters and let- 
tering; drawing; related manual activities and 
visual education; art appreciation; units of 
work; lesson plans and practice teaching. It is 
well illustrated and has a good bibliography. 


Civic SocioLocy. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Edward A. Ross. 415 pp. Illus. World 
Book Co. $1.80 

This book brings before young people in the 
high schools the social and civic problems of 
our country and our time and challenges them 
to investigate. Each chapter gives working ma- 
terial which consists of questions on the text, 
suggestions for classroom discussion, topics for 
investigation and report, and a question for 
debate. The text is intended for the latter 
part of the high school course or the freshman 
year of college. 


ScIENCE RELATED TO LIFE. Book I, Water, Air, 
and Sound. Book II, Heat and Health. 
Book III, Magnetism and Electricity. Book 
IV, Light, Forces, and Machines. Frank 
Reh. Illus. American. $0.60 each 


In this series of four books the author aims 
to develop in pupils an interest in the natural 
phenomena about them, and knowledge and 
appreciation of the practical applications of 
science, to give pupils training in the scientific 
method, to lead pupils to appreciate the order 
and beauty which pervade the realm of nature, 
and to show that science is a potent factor in 
human betterment. Each book is divided into 
units which have an interesting approach, often 
in story form. Sciextific terms are explained 
in the text and defined at least twice. Demon- 
strations are so simple that pupils can perform 
them either at home or in the classroom with a 
minimum amount of apparatus. 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY’S MANUAL. Bernice C. 
Turner. 773 pp. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $4 
In a volume of attractive appearance the 
author has given a very complete survey of 
the work of a secretary. In Part I, What to 
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Do and How to Do It, she discusses the rela- 
tionship of the secretary and employer to 
their work, the secretary as a stenographer, 
the office mail, filing, supplies, callers, tele- 
phone supervision, telegrams, etc., financial 
records, and changing positions. In Part II, 
What to Write and How to Write It, she gives 
very worth-while suggestions for the correc- 
tion of spelling and grammatical difficulties, 
for the content and form of letters, for min- 
utes and reports of meetings, and for manu- 
scripts and proofreading. 


BOOKKEEPING FOR TODAY. ADVANCED CouRsE. Fay- 
ette H. Elwell. 770 pp. Ginn. $1.56 

Chapter XXXIV of the “Advanced Course” 
of this new and mcdern series is a review of 
accruals and controlling accounts. It is fol- 
lowed by an introduction to the corporate form 
of organization. The remainder of the book 
is concerned with accounting principles as they 
apply to the corporation. 


THE Story OF STEEL. V. S. Spencer. 
Illus. Laidlaw. $0.68 

“The Story of Steel” is the first of a series 
of books on great industries. Harry Lane has 
long looked forward to the day when he can 
go through a steel plant and he thoroughly 
eujuys seeing the blast furnace; the open-hearth 
furnace; the manufacturing of railroad rails, 
track fastenings, structural shapes, steel sheets, 
etc. The book is for pupils from grade five up. 


125 pp. 


INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES OF ANCIENT TIMES. 
William L. Nida. 256 pp. Il!us. Laidlaw. 
$0.92 

This is Book V of the popular Story of Man 

Series. The tales of discoveries and inven- 

tions in Egypt, Spain, Greece, and Italy are 

beautifully illustrated by the drawings of 

Grace Betts. 


QUAKERS AND INDIANS, A STORY OF WILLIAM 
Penn. S. Lucia Keim. Winston. Single 
copies, $0.60, special discount in quantities. 
(Due to erroneous data sent out previous 
to the publication of this book, the price 
was quoted as $0.35 each, in lots of 10, 
$0.30, in the review of the book printed 
in the September JOURNAL) 


Tue Story or Our Repusiic. Irving P. Foote. 
434 pp. Illus. World Book Co. $1.24 

A new history of the United States for be- 
ginners at about the fifth-grade level. It is 
written in harmony with progressive teaching 
practices in the social studies. Its content is 
built up around nine large units of study with 
a brief introduction to each. Each unit is di- 
vided into chapters for convenient class assign- 
ment. There is a variety of exercises at the 
end of each chapter, many of which take the 
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form of the new-type objective questions. 
pictures and maps, many of them in color, of 
the significant events of the national period of 
our history should constitute a most effective 
teaching and study aid. 





Books Received 


Bruce Publishing Co., 30 Church St., N. Y. C.: 

A PRracTICAL TEACHER OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
Herald M. Doxsee. $1.32 

Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., Garden City, 


N. Ys 

DIRECTING LEARNING IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot. Walter S. Monroe and Ruth 
Streitz. $2.50 


La LANGUE FRANCAISE. Charles J. Drapeau 
Follett Publishing Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Iil.: 
An Easy WorK AND PLAy Book. Inez 
Howard, Alice Hawthorne and Mae How- 
ard. $0.10 
Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 
DIRECTED STUDIES FOR THE Puysics LABORATORY. 
Burton L. Cushing. $0.76 
Sot Geometry. Herbert E. Hawkes, Wil- 
liam A. Luby, and Frank C. Touton. 
$1.24 
Laurel Book Co., Chicago, IIL: 
My First WriTInG Book. Jennie Wahlert and 
A. Leutheusser. $0.25 
Liveright, Inc., Publishers, N. Y. C.: 


THe How AND Why oF Lire. Emma Wheat 

Gillmore. $2 
Robert M. McBride and Co., 4 W. 16th St., 

IN. YC 

AROUND THE WORLD IN A Maltsac. William 
Siegel. $1.75 

Marko THE Kinc’s Son. Clarence A. Manning. 
$2.50 

Mopern Mercuries. Lloyd George and James 
Gilman 

THe New House TuHaT JACK Buitt. Elizabeth 
King. $2 


A Patriot In Hoops. Frances Cavanah. $2 


WHEN SPAIN Was Younc. Frank Callcott. 
$2.50 

WITH MIKKo THROUGH FINLAND. Bess S. Byrne. 
$2.50 


THe Ucty Ducxktinc. Isabel Proudfit. $2.25 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. 
YY. ¢3 
Can You Draw It? Grace Allen. $0.50 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
THe New APPLIED Matuematics. Sidney J. 
Lasley and Myrtle F. Mudd. $1.60 
PROBLEMS OF TEACHING BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 
Paul S. Lomax and John J. W. Neuner. 
$1.25 
PROBLEMS OF TEACHING EcoNomics. Paul S. 
Lomax and Herbert A. Tonne. $2 
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Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
GirLS SHOULD Know. Mrs. Alfreda J. Howell. 
$1.50 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
THE BEGINNINGS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Mary 
M. Reed and Lula E. Wright. $1.50 
First EXPERIENCES WITH LITERATURE. Alice 
Dalgliesh. $1.25 
Geo. L. Shuman and Co., Wabash Ave. and 
Lake St., Chicago, IIL: 
THE NEw WONDER WorLD. Edited by J. Ralph 
McGaughy 
Silver, Burdett and Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 
NH. ds 
TEACHERS BooK TO ACCOMPANY JOURNEYS IN 
DistTanT LaANnpDs. $0.24 
THE Music Hour. Osbourne McConathy, W. 
Otto Miessner, Edward Bailey Birge, and 
Mabel E. Bray. $0.84 





Pertinent Pamphlets 

FrEE SPEECH. Victor A. Olander; How Lasor 
SHAPES PUBLIC OPINION. Matthew Woll; 
LABOR AND EDUCATION. Spencer Miller, 
Jr.; Lasork IN Po.uirics. John P. Frey; 
RESULTS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. William Hard, Henry Suy- 
dam, and Paul R. Leach; THE ROLE oF 
LABOR IN *EARLY AMERICAN ' HISTORY. 
Thomas Kennedy, The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, III. 


LocaL UNITS For EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION: 
STUDIES IN SELECTED COUNTIES IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA AND MARYLAND. George R. Cress- 
man, Assistant Superintendent of Chester 
County Schools, West Chester, Pa. $1.25 


PENNSYLVANIA CAVES. Ralph W. Stone. Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Department 
of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The following pamphlets may be _ secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: PrRocEEDINGS OF THE 
FouRTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION OF THE DISABLED CIVILIAN. Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education; Voca- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE IN REHABILITATION SERVICE. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 





The Story of Ipana Tooth Paste 


The raw materials which go into the making 
of Ipana Tooth Paste come from all over the 
world: England, Ireland, China, Japan, Africa, 
India, and of course, the United States. These 
materials are analyzed as soon as received by 
a trained staff of chemists to determine whether 
or not they are up to the high standard of 
quality we require for Ipana Tooth Paste. If 
they fail in the slightest degree to comply with 
these rigid specifications, they are rejected. 
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In a huge sunlit laboratory of a thousand 
windows, the attested ingredients are assembled 
and mixed in large, immaculately clean tanks. 
Continuous laboratory tests are made to main- 


tain strict uniformity of quality. After a 
thorough mixing and blending of the composite 
parts of Ipana Tooth Paste, the finished product 
is automatically pumped into filling machines, 
each filling over 100 tubes a minute. These 
machines are the fastest of their type ever de- 
signed, for no other tooth paste manufacturer 
has ever had need of such large and rapid pro- 
duction. They not only fill the tubes with 
Ipana Tooth Paste, but they also lock them at 
the bottom and insert the filled tubes, with 
circulars, into the familiar red and yellow card- 
board cartons. 

The cartons are then carried along on a high 
speed belt, so rapidly that the human eye 
scarcely can follow them, to another machine 
which automatically places a paper wrapper 
around six cartons forming a unit package 
of one half dozen. The packages are weighed 
for accuracy of content and are then sent along 
on rollers and packed in corrugated cases of 
six dozen which continue on their way on 
another set of rollers to the Shipping Room— 
then to freight cars and trucks and on their 
way to the drug stores which serve you. In all 
this process Ipana is not once touched by hu- 
man hands. 





What Has Russian Education to 
Teach Us? 


(From page 72) 


ture too soon? I don’t know. In our own schools 
we give young children problems in profit and 
loss, problems in interest, history of adult do- 
ings in the realm of politics and wars, grammar 
that is purely adult, conventions of spelling and 
punctuation which have nothing to do with 
childhood, industrial geography—we give plenty 
of academic adult material in our schools. The 
main difference is that in Russia it is not ac- 
ademic, but real. It is not book or paper work 
nearly as much as it is work fairly seething 
with the actual life of the nation. 

We cannot, perhaps we should not, duplicate 
Russia’s method of bringing the school into 
contact with life. But certainly we can learn 
much from Russia as to how to make school 
life real, how to make it continuous with the 
life outside, how to free it from its cloistral 
traditions, and to enable it to make a direct 
contribution to the world in which we live. 





The superficial cure is food, clothing, and 
shelter. The fundamental cure is to be found 
in a constructive program in which character- 
building services are paramount.—R. W. Kelso 























To JOHN PrersoL McCaskeEy, editor emeritus 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal, we extend 
hearty greetings for his ninety-fifth birthday 
which he will celebrate on October 9. Dr. Mc- 
Caskey, who edited the Journal for 55 years, 
is still enjoying life at his home 304 West King 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


FLORENCE HALE, who retired as president of 
the N. E. A. at the Atlantic City convention, 
has resigned as Agent for Rural Education for 
the State of Maine in order to give full time to 
her work as editor of The Grade Teacher. 


ELMER G. FRalL, principal of Strong Vincent 
High School, Erie, was retired at the end of 
June after thirty-five years of creditable serv- 
ice in the Erie school district. 


FLORENCE E. BRINTON, head of the art depart- 
ment of Radnor Township schools, Wayne, re- 
signed at the close of the school year. Miss 
Brinton, who began her teaching in the rural 
schools of Delaware and Chester Counties, has 
served the schools of the State fifty years 


P. WEBSTER DiEHL, formerly art supervisor of 
Vandergrift, has accepted a position as head of 
the art department of the public schools of 
Belleville, New Jersey. 


CHARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND, beloved “Copey” 
of Harvard University, at 72 with title of pro- 
fessor emeritus of rhetoric and oratory, has 
moved out of Hollis Hall, Harvard Yard. Two 
years ago when he became professor emeritus 
he spoke of a horse that was “old, lame, spav- 
ined, moth-eaten, blind in one eye, and with 
ears drooping. However, it seemed peaceful 
and contented. That horse, gentlemen, was 
Emeritus.” 


GraAcE SMELO of Elkins Park won the na- 
tional essay contest on the topic, “What College 
Is For,” in which 903 boys and girls took part. 
Furetta A. Simons of Wynnewood and Roger 
Eaton Watson of Haverford were two of four- 
teen who received honorable mention. Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, sponsored the 
contest. 


Lucy A. CosPer of West Pittston retired on 
disability in June after teaching a total of 40 
years in Pennsylvania, 39 of which were in 
West Pittston. 




















ALAN LLoyb, age 17, of Duquesne Road, Mun- 
hall, who graduated in June from Munhall 
High School, proved to be one of the brightest 
students the school ever had. During his entire 
four years Alan received an A in every sub- 


ject. He won the four-year scholarship to the 
University of Pittsburgh and a bronze medal 
for his work in Latin. The medal was given 
by the Albright Honor Society. Studies did 
not take all of Alan’s time, for he was editor 
of the school’s yearbook, a member of the 
debating team, and won first honors in the lit- 
erary contest held by the Allegheny County 
Civic League. 


Wittarp Herr, who graduated from Watson- 
town High School in June, attended school 
twelve years without missing a day. Others 
who attended long periods without being ab- 
sent or late were: Lucy Pawling, 11 years; 
Dorothy Steward, 10 years; Frances Cronrath. 
Florence Hartline, and Martha McCiintock, 9 
years; Isabel Whitmoyer, Edith Ells, ana Har- 
ris Russell, 8 years. 


CATHARINE ELIZABETH FICKES, an honor gradu- 
ate of Mechanicsburg High School, attended 
school for twelve years without missirg a day. 


CuarE B. Book, formerly supervising prin- 
cipal of Shenango Township schools, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of Lawrence 
County to take the place of Charles F. Ball, 
deceased. 


Joun A. BropHEAD of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association College at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, has resigned to become head of 4 
newly established placement bureau at Lehigh 
University. 


Four crapuaTes of Lewistown High School 
made unusual attendance records during their 
school careers. Jane Steinbach, valedictorian 
of the class, was neither absent nor tardy for 
11 years; Anna Fry, for 12 years; Farl Printz, 
for 11 years; and Harry Stumpfi, for 10 years. 


Otp Main, Bucknell University’s oldest build- 
ing, was damaged by fire on August 27. The 
estimated loss was $500,000. 


MOoNESSEN has arranged its nine elementary 
schools into three groups with a full time 
supervising principal in charge of each group 
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GUM MASSAGE PART OF EVERYDAY SCHOOL WORK. “One of the everyday 
things we do in class is a massage of the gums during our hygiene lesson,” writes an Indiana grade teacher, 





Children’s gums need stimu 
lation to keep them healthy 


Children Learn 


to Keep Gums Firm 


with Massage 






Children’s soft foodsrobthe 


gums of stimulation. 








HANKS to America’s teach- 


ers, children all over the‘ 


country are learning the value 
of hard and healthy gums. For, 
along with the practice of tooth- 
brushing, massage of the gums 
is now being urged as an essen- 
tial to permanent oral health. 

Teachers tell us how quickly 
children sense the importance of 
this new regime—and how bene- 
ficial it has already proved. 

These educators well deserve 
the praise given them by the 
dental profession. For, through 
their unselfish efforts, the future 
citizens of America will enjoy 
lasting health of the teeth and 
gums! 

The delicious, tender foods of 
today that require little chewing 
are the real cause of “touchy,” 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


infirm gums. The gums grow 
weak and flabby. They bleed 
easily. And this is Nature’s warn- 
ing of the approach of more 
serious trouble such as gingivi- 
tis, Vincent’s disease, even the 
dread but rare pyorrhea. Gums 
need regular stimulating mas- 
sage to ward off “pink tooth 
brush.” 

Twice-a-day massage brings 
glowing health to gums 
Dentists approve twice-a-day mas- 
sage for soft and bleeding gums. 
It speeds up flagging circulation, 
tones and strengthens the gum 
walls—defeats the disorders that 


threaten even the _ soundest 
teeth. 
Consider, then, the tremen- 


dous good you do in teaching 












children to massage their gums 
each time they clean their teeth. 
For, as dentists say, men and 
women who reach adult life with 
firm, healthy gums are almost 
certain to keep them so. 


7 vy y 


Ipana Tooth Paste is a fine den- 
tifrice to use in teaching chil- 
dren gum massage. Dentists ree- 
ommend it for toning the gums 
and cleansing the teeth. And 
children like its refreshing flavor. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes 
it a specific for tender, bleeding 
gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally “shows 
pink.” But Ipana or no, you can 
spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching chil- 
dren the habit of gum massage. 


3 by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 
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Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Co-MANAGERS: MYRTON A. BRYANT W.L. SYMONS THOMAS B. R. BRYANT 


Candidates submitted only on request. 


(ith THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 
’ 


711 WITHERSPOON BLDG., JUNIPER & WALNUT STS., 


Services free to school officials. 


PHILADELPHIA PENNYPACKER 1223 








PERFECT ATTENDANCE records were made by 
the following members of the 1932 graduating 
class of Pitcairn High School: Mary Lichtenfels, 
12 years; Marguerite Miller, 10 years; Dolores 
Henry, 8 years; Eileen Manix, 7 years; Renaldo 
Nebiolo, 7 years; and Edwina Ruby, 6 years. 


“MODERN MILK,” a one-reel 16mm silent mo- 
tion picture, produced by the Evaporated Milk 
Association, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, is available for showings in schools. 
The film covers concentrated milk history, the 
evaporating plant processes, and the uses of 
evaporated milk in the home. 


TEACHERS OF HOME MAKING will find in a new 
reading course on “Interior Decoration,” by 
Dudley Crafts Watson of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, a concise popular treatment of a sub- 
ject which is often confused with periods, 
styles, antiques, ornament, bric and brac, and 
what-nots. The course is sponsored and pub- 
lished by the American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


POTTSVILLE will open a new Elementary 
Junior High School on January 1, 1932. One 
of the features of this junior high school will 
be exploratory courses. These exploratory 
courses include six-week courses for seventh- 
grade boys in metal work, woodwork, printing, 
typewriting, language, and junior business 
training; six-week courses for the eighti-grade 
boys in stenography, human engineering, guid- 
ance, mechanical drawing, electrical work, and 
auto mechanics; courses for seventh-grade girls 
in foods, clothing, typewriting, language, junior 
business training, and filing, and for eighth- 
grade girls in human engineering, stenography, 
child care, care of the home and the sick, care 
of renovation of clothing, and guidance. The 
courses will be elective. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY in Munhall now has 
a total of nearly 9,000 volumes. The new li- 
brary at the Woodlawn Avenue school is being 
equipped with the best of reference books, 
home reading books, and a complete set of 
reference books to accompany the new texts 
being introduced. 


BLAKELY HIGH ScHOOL, Peckville, is quite proud 
of the fact that of four members of this year’s 
graduating class who took the examinations 
for the special group at Temple University, 
three received standing in the special group, 
two with scholarship awards. 


Two PLYMOUTH STUDENTS won prizes in the 
recent contest of the Good Writers Club con- 
ducted by the American Penman. In the pri- 
mary division in which there were 12,000 con- 
testants from 236 places all over the U. S, 
Josephine Patrick of the fourth grade in the 
Franklin Street school won first prize. In the 
junior contest there were 18,700 contestants and 
Charlotte Connolly of the sixth grade in the 
Central school won second prize. In addition 
the Plymouth pupils won 24 honorable men- 
tions. Lillie Clemow is the supervisor of writ- 
ing and Henry S. Jones is superintendent of 
Plymouth schools. 


A SIX-ROOM ELEMENTARY school building was 
put in service at Ardsley, Abington Township, 
Montgomery County, in September. Florence 
Flesh of Glenside is its principal. 


In New CastTLe the teaching force has been 
reduced 10%, the teachers’ salaries have been 
reduced 20%, and the enrolment has increased. 


PoTTsvILLE has replaced its part-time truant 
officer with a full-time home and school co- 
ordinating officer, who will be responsible for 
all the attendance and child accounting work. 





American Public Health Association 
October 24-27 


The sixty-first annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association will be held in 
Washington, D. C., October 24-27, with head- 
quarters at the Willard Hotel. The Association 
of School Physicians will hold its meetings on 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday prior to October 
24. This association will also meet in joint 
session with the child hygiene and public health 
nursing sections for one or more programs. The 
state sanitary engineers will meet on Friday, 
Saturday, and Monday for their own confer- 
ences and then join with the public health en- 
gineering section of the association. 

The public health education section is offer- 
ing a new feature this year. This section will 
conduct an institute, arranged for Saturday and 
Sunday, October 22 and 23. Students will be 
drawn from the health education workers em- 
ployed by official and non-official agencies. 
The instructors will be chosen from among 
those who have had practical experience in 
health education work in health departments, 
in public schools, and in other organizations. 
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GOOD TEACHERS for PENNSYLVANIA 


Teacher-Placement Service 
Teachers for Schools . . . . Schools for Teachers 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA ~ o% % PITTSBURGH 


EQULXMAS MONEY) 


Selling our Womnderfnl Value Christmas 
Cards—22 cards sell for 75c—100% PROFIT. 
Also Genuine Engraved Stationery, Christmas 
Informal cards, etc., that make fine Xmas 
gifts. Samples on approval. 

CRAFT ENGRAVING COMPANY 
480 Canal St. Dep’t. B. New York 


DIX 


A fast outdoor game for the entire 
body. Rules are adaptable for In- 
tercollegiate, Interscholastic, Intra- 
mural, or Independent games. Ideal 
for small High Schools and Junior 
High Schools. 

Small field, minimum equipment. 
70 page Rule Book now on sale. 
35 cents single copy, $3.00 dozen. 


W. L. PARK, 


Montandon, Pennsylvania 
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Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Library 


The Teachers Book Club of Holmes Junior 
High School, Philadelphia, through their sec- 
retary, Mabel Daniels, has made a second con- 
tribution of recent books to the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial, our Teachers Home, Cloverton, at 
Columbia, Pa. The books contributed are: 
Actress, Arthur Applin 
All Kneeling, Anne Parrish 
Ambrose Holt and Family, Susan Glaspell 
Bayberry Lane, Sara Ware Bassett 
Dark Dawn, Martha Ostenso 
Foot Lights and Spot Lights, Otis Skinner 
House Made With Hands, Anonymous 
Judith Paris, Hugh Walpole 
Little Clown Lost, Barry Benefield 
New Russia’s Primer, M. Ilin 
Opening of a Door, George Davis 
Our Most Popular Trees, Lydia Northrop 

Gilbert 
Red Pepper Returns, Grace S. Richmond 
Story of Julian, Susan Ertz 
Washington Merry-Go-Round 
Wild Geese, Martha Ostenso 
Winding Lane, Philip Gibbs 


The other contributors are: Ben Brown, Da- 


A PUPIL-ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM 


anes meets modern tendencies in education 
. that makes possible better teaching 


THE STANFORD SPELLER 


By 

John C, Almack and Elmer H. Staffelbach 

This is a textbook incorporating the 
features of a workbook and spelling pad 
that teaches spelling through pupil-activ- 
ity. It provides training in pronunciation 
and the use of words. Grades 2-8. 
New this year—yet 500 cities have 

placed their Fall orders. 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH 


already 


By 
Ferris and Edward E. Keene) 
a pupil-activity textbook fur- 
nishing a directed study program for each 


Florence Kk, 
This is 


day of the school year. In it is happily 
combined the instruction material and 
workbook features in such a way that 
no additional textbook or workbook is 
required or needed. 
For the first time, a Textbook in English has 
been made a_ pupil's tool. Textbooks for 
Grades 3 and 4 are now ready. Grades 5-8 in 
preparation. 

Write now for the interesting and com 
plete facts. Please address Dept. G. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


320 E. 21st St. 133 First St. 36 W. 24th St. 
Chicago San Francisco New York 





vid Dabrow, Mr. Halstead, Marion Horn, Dor- 
othy Ide, Miss Mancill, Alice Morss, Hortense 
Nathan, Ida Pyrah, Margaret C. Patton, Meyer 
Soifer, and Mary A. Williamson. 





Home Library Foundation 


A movement designed to bring the world’s 
best literature to the average family at a price 
within the reach of all has been launched in 
Washington and is being sponsored by a group 
of the leading intellectuals and writers of the 
country. The movement is being forwarded 
by the National Home Library Foundation, 
1518 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.. a non- 
profit making organization. 

This organization has books printed in large, 
clear type, six and one-half by four and one- 
half inches in size, and bound in lacquered 
fabric in colors which will make them attrac- 
tive as library editions. The books sell at 
fifteen cents per copy. The fine printing and 
binding were made possible through the co- 
operation of leading printers and manufacturers 
of supplies. 

The first twelve titles selected are: Treasure 
Island, by Robert Louis Stevenson; The New 
Testament; Green Mansions, by W. H. Hudson; 
The Way of All Flesh, by Samuel Butler: The 
Merchant of Venice, by Shakespeare; Emer- 
son’s Essays, by Ralph Waldo Emerson; Pere 
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Goriot, by Balzac; Alice in Wonderland, 
Through the Looking Glass, and Hunting of 
the Snark, by Lewis Carroll; The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain; The Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes, by A. Conan Doyle; 
Under the Greenwood Tree, by Thomas Hardy; 
and The Golden Treasury of Song and Verse, 
as collected by Palgrave. 





New Positions 


L., prin., Lottsville H. S., Warren Co. 

Albaugh, Helen, history and math., West Fairview 

Anthony, Paul, ‘band and orchestra, New Brighton 

Barnhart, Earl L., director of athletics, Meadville 
H. S. 


Adams, F. 


Albert, Shenandoah Jr. H. 8S. 
Kathryn, grade teacher, Clairton 
Gilbert, social studies, New Cumberland 


Bauser, 
Baxendell, 
Beckley, 

H. 8. 


Bernatonis, Anna, primary grades, Shenandoah 


Blythe, Paul F., prin., Jefferson Twp., Fayette Co. 
Book, Clare B., asst. supt., Lawrence Co. 
Brennan, Mary, Shenandoah or, O. 8. 


Brown, Jessie, acting prin., Hartley school, York 
Brumbaugh, H. E., supr. prin., North Huntingdon 
Twp., Irwin, North Irwin, Norwin H. S. 

Buffington, Mae, teacher, New Cumberland 

Burkholder, Mildred, 4th grade, Wormleysburg 

Caldwell, Amanda, athletic instructor, Palmerton 
i. S. 


Roscoe, Washington Co. 
New Cumberland 


Carson, Harry W., prin., 
Conley, Charlotte, teacher, 


Coon, W. E., prin., Wilson Jr. H. S., Erie 

Crittenden, Harold T., English and history, Me- 
chanicsburg Jr. ~ a 

Currie, Anna, supr. prin., Ninth St., Tenth St. and 


Monessen 
prin., Youngwood 


Linden schools, 
Darling, Harold K., supr. 


Davenport, Stanley I., history, Pottstown Sr. H. 8. 

Davidson, Frances, prin., Washington Heights 
school, Lemoyne 

Davidson, Mary Jane, English, Clairton H. S. 

Davis, Jean, English, Clairton H. S. 


Delaney, Donald, Franklin Ind. H. S., Carbon Co. 
Dreibelbis, P. M., English, Meadville H. S. 
Ellencrig, David, prin., Corydon H. S., Warren Co. 
Embick, Mildred, teacher, New Cumberland 
Flesh, Florence, prin., Ardsley, Abington 
Montgomery Co. 
Forfey, Bernard J., prin., Lansford H. 8. 
Fortney, Brenneman, health and penmanship, 
Lemoyne 
Gibson, Floretta, Latin, Tyrone H. S. 
Golden, G. Stanley, West End Jr. H. S., 
Gottbrath, Helen, commercial, 


Twp., 


Lancaster 
Pittsburgh 


Granlum, Walter S., prin., Luthersburg H. S., 
Clearfield Co. 

Green, Mrs. Hazel Sipe, prin., Plumer Cons. school, 
Cornplanter Twp., Venango Co. 

Green, Mary, music and spelling, Le moyne 

Hanby, Gladys, Cranberry Twp. H. S., Venango 

mieuian, Beatrice, supr. prin., Iowa and Benjamin 


Franklin schools, Monessen 
ee Walter G., prin., Penfield H, 


Hebe ilk. Helen M., 2nd grade, Mechanicsburg 

Heiges, Mary McC, prin., Garfield school, York 

Heiler, Elizabeth, dental hygiene, Shenandoah 

Helt, C. F., supr. prin., Stonycreek Twp. Cons., 
Somerset Co. 

Hershey, Charles E., supr. prin., Yeadon 

Hess, Lloyd F., prin., Liberty H. S., Bethlehem 

Hobba, Albert R., prin., Saltillo, Huntingdon Co. 

Hoffman, yeorge W., supr. prin., Garrett, Somerset 


S., Clearfield 


a. J Laura, commercial, Sugarcreek 


Twp. H. 
S., Venango Co. 


Hudkins, Scott, mathematics, Dunbar Twp. H. S., 
Fayette Co. 

Irwin, Dorothy, nurse, Enola 

Jacoby, Miriam, 5th and 6th grades, Mechanics- 
burg 

Johnson, Edward, Enola H. 8. 

Johnston, Glenn W., supr. prin., Shenango Twp., 


Lawrence Co. 
Keltz, Mildred, English, Munhall 
Ketter, 


Bernard, English, Clairton H. S. 
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Kinkead, Phyllis, teacher, Tyrone 

Knisely, Sara K., teacher, Auburn H. 8. 

Laing, R. T., supr. prin., Knox 

Laughlin, Mercedes, grade teacher, Clairton 

Luther, Esther, Oysters school, Enola 

McFadden, Myra, prin., West Warsaw H. S., Jef- 
ferson Co. 

a talen S., prin., Auburn H. S., Schuylkill! 

Matthews, George A., 
Westmoreland Co. 

mone J. B. pre. Eldred Twp. H. S., Jefferson 

oO, 


Miller, Mrs. Mildred, Emporium 

Miller, Samuel W., supr. prin., Jenkintown 

Miller, Viola, teacher, Dunbar Twp., Fayette Co. 

Minnigh, Gertrude, asst., Polk H. s., Venango Co 

Mountser, Rebecca, supr. prin., Jefferson and Mc- 
Kinley schools, Monessen 


supr. prin., E. Vandergrift, 


Neidlinger, Kathryn, Emporium 
Nicely, A. J., prin., Strong Vincent H. S., Erie 
Ong, Lafa Marie, nurse, Spring Garden Twp. 


Springettsbury Twp., and Springettsbury Ind., 
York Co, 


Orlena, Benjamin F., supr. prin., Morris Twp., 


Clearfield Co. 
Peterson, Harry, prin., Coalport-Irvona H. S., 
Clearfield Co. 
Preston, Mary, 2nd and 8rd grades, Lemoyne 
Rice, Annabel G., asst. teacher, Wellsville H. S. 


Rice, R. S., supr. prin., 
Rohodes, Edna, teacher, 


Bolivar, Westmoreland Co 
Sandy Twp., Clearfield Co 


Rupp, Elizabeth B., Latin, Dunbar Twp. H. S., 
Fayette Co. 

Salada, Betty, teacher, Sandy Twp., Clearfield Co 

Saylor, Charles F., supr. prin., Meyersdale, Somer- 
set Co. 

Seitz, Helen, music supr., Enola 

Servick, Margaret, teacher, Munhall 

Sherman, Dorothy, English, South Side Jr. H. S. 
Oil City 

= Arthur, Cranberry Twp. H. S., Venango 
20; 

Shull, B. M., supr. prin., Franklin Ind., Carbon Co 

Singley, Clifford G., prin., Mt. Pleasant H. S. 

Smith, Roba Estelle, nurse, Red Lion 

a Alverda, teacher, Dunbar ‘T'wp., Fayette 
oO. 

Spangler, Irvin, prin., Jerome school, Conemaugh 
Twp., Somerset Co, 

Stamy, Abram Caleb, supr. prin., Mt. Pleasant 
wp. Voc. H. S., Washington Co, 

Stante, Lenora, English, Lemoyne 

Stevens, Elsie Mae, teacher, Munhall 

Stevens, Jennie, commercial, Munhall 

Strickler, Grace, teacher, Dunbar Twp., Fayette 
Co. 

Tippin, Waldo S., asst. prof. of phys. ed., Alle- 
gheny College 

VanScoyoe, Elizabeth, teacher, Tyrone 

Welsh, Jeanette, study hall teacher, Munhall 

Will, Emma, Latin, Clairton H. S. 

Wood, Kathleen, social studies, Dunbar Twp. H 


S., Fayette Co. 





Necrology 

WALTER S. MERTZ, member of the school board 
of Radnor Township, Wayne, died recently. 
Mr. Mertz from 1909 to 1927 served continu- 
ously as a member of the school board. For 
seven years he was its secretary and_ later 
served as treasurer, which office he continued 
to hold after the termination of his final term 
as director until his death, May 20. 


Tuomas S. McALoney, 63, superintendent of 
the Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind, 
died on August 3. He formerly served in the 
Kentucky School for the Deaf and as superin- 
tendent of the Western Pennsylvania Institute 
for the Blind at Pittsburgh. 


Hiram C. Lapy, 70, a teacher in the schools 
of Arendtsville for forty years, died while on 4 
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visit to his son in Slippery Rock August 17. 
Mr. Lady was a member of the school board 
of Arendtsville at the time of his death. 


Rev. C. C. Boyer, retired vice principal of 
the State Teachers College at Kutztown, died 
at his home in Drexel Hill, Philadelphia, August 
20, after an illness of five years. He was 72 
years of age. 


JENNIE D. KLINE, a teacher in the Mahanoy 
City public schools for forty-three years, died 
June 21 after a long illness. After teaching in 
the grades for many years, Miss Kline began to 
teach in the high school in 1917. At the time 
of her death she was senior English teacher. 


Mrs. L. ARNET SHIFFERT, principal of the 
Rupert elementary school, Pottstown, died on 
August 20 after an illness of several months. 
Mrs. Shiffert taught in Pottstown forty-two 
years. 

JosEPH M. Hoke, for more than twenty years 
a teacher in the Lebanon County schools, died 
recently. 


Mrs. GrRAcE S. PERHAM, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in Wayne County, died Jnly 21 
as the result of an attack of influenza in March 
which left her with a weakened heart. Mrs. 
Perham’s professional experience covered a 
period of twenty-four years. 


FRANK W. BENNETT, professor of comparative 
languages at Seton Hill College, Greensburg, 
died on August 15 at the age of fifty-three years. 


AMELIA C. RAABE, a teacher of the Tamaqua 
schools since 1906, died suddenly August 18 
while visiting relatives in Philadelphia. Miss 
Raabe began as a teacher in the primary grades. 
At the organization of the junior high school 
four years ago, she was named, teacher of Latin 
and algebra. 


Mary G. GOoopLin, principal of the Second 
Ward school of Greensburg, died May 12 fol- 
lowing an operation. Miss Goodlin had taught 
for more than twenty years. 


WILLIAM C. SCHULTER, 38, professor of finance 
of the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, committed suicide September 15. 


' JOSEPH M. GALLAGHER of Tresckow, a teacher 
in the Banks Township schools, died July 12 
after an illness of one year. Before teaching in 


Banks Township he taught in Schuylkill 
County. 
Calendar 
Enter these dates in your diary. 
1932 
October 6, 7—Central Convention District, Lock 
Haven 
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BORROW 


53300 OR LESS 


from HOUSEHOLD 


* 


Fair Treatment 
Contidential Service 


* 


1. Loans of $300 or less are made to school teachers 
on their signatures alone. 

2. The transaction is strictly between us— school 
boards or friends are not consulted. 

38. The charges are as low as large volume and efficient 

a ~ 

management can make them. 

4. Up to 20 months are allowed for repayment in 
small installments. 

3. Charges are made only on the balance due and for 
the actual number of days the loan is kept. 

G. The service is - er and free from red tape— 
entirely by mail if desired. 

You are invited to’phone, write, or call without 

obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 
ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, NEWCASTLE, 6th Floor, 
Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. Union Trust Building 
ALTOONA, 5th Floor, NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Central Trust Co. Bidg. eceews- Penn Trust 


CHESTER, 2nd Floor, Co. Bldg. 


530 Market Street PHILADELPHIA 


EASTON, 2nd Floor, First 
National Bank Bldg. 

ERIE, 4th Floor, Erie Trust 
Bldg. 


JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Floor. 
First National Bank B 
LANCASTER, 2nd een 


6thFI., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, 
Park Bldg. 
READING, 2nd Floor, 
526 Penn St. 
SCRANTON, 4th Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE, 4th Floor, 


Woolworth Bldg. 
McKEESPORT, 5th Floor, 
People’s City Bank Bldg. 


Miners Bank Bidg. 
YORK, 4th Floor, “Schmide 
Bldg. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Name....+++ PPPPTITITITITI TTT eT TT cocccee 
Street.ccccccccccccccccccce Coccccece CHY wcccecece eecccccce 
Home Phone ...++++++0+ oc ccccccccccccccees Ceccccccccccee 
Amount I wish te borrow $..... cocccee My salaryis$..eee- coe 
Teach Bheveccceseesccees occ ccccccccevcccceecececcccoces 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow 
or put me to any expense 


nears sates 
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THE SUPPORT AND SECURITY 


of Every Teacher 
When Sickness, Accident or Quarantine becomes Her or His Portion— 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


(The Largest Organization of its Kind in the World) 





crease, 


These Features Commend 
Themselves— 
Lowest cost. 
Largest field of coverage. 
Covers Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. 
Non-cancellable at will of Officers. 


mh 


salary stops and expenses mount. 


Breneman Bldg., 





PAYS: 


FOR EVERY DISEASE AND ACCIDENT DURING ENTIRE YEAR. Permits You 
to Continue Membership if You Give Up Teaching or Marry. 
Benefits do not decrease with increased age. 


IMPORTANT 
More Teachers are carrying their Protection with the T. P. U. than with ALL 
OTHER SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS COMBINED. 


Assets of over One-half Million Dollars. 
Paid to Pennsylvania teachers, 1931, $109,168.56 


ENDORSED BY BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
All teachers need health and accident protection, as an aid and comfort when 
Write for particulars. 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Lancaster, 
Or, L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 612 Schaff Bldg., Philadelvhia, Pa. 
Or, J. D. Armstrong, Gen. Deputy, 13803 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cost does not in- 


Note This Record of Service— 
Paid to teachers in 1931, $273,468.84 


Paid since organization, Over Two Million 
Dollars. 


No obligation. Address— 


Penna. 








October 11-13—Biennial Convention of Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, York 

October 13-15—Pennsylvania State Library As- 
sociation, Nittany Lion, State College 

October 14, 15—Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, Grove City 

October 19—Health Day 

October 21—Fall Arbor Day 

October 21, 22—Eastern Convention District, 
Reading 

October 24—Penn Day 

October 24-27—Sixty-first annual meeting, 
American Public Health Association, 
Washington, D. C. Headquarters: Wil- 
lard Hotel 

October 27—Roosevelt Day 

October 28, 29—Eighth Annual Conference on 
Secondary Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

November 7-13—American Education Week 

November 9. 10—Education Congress, Harris- 
burg 

November 11, 12—Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg 

November 13-19—Book Week 

November 15-17—Conference of Universities, 
New York University, N. Y. C. 

November 18, 19—Bucknell University Confer- 
ence on Education, Lewisburg 


November 24-26—Annual Meeting, National 
Council of Teachers of English, Memphis. 


Tenn. 
December 27-29—State Convention, P.S.E.A.. 
Harrisburg 
1933 


February 25-March 2—Department of Super- 
intendence, N.E.A., Minneapolis, Minn 
P.S.E.A. Headquarters: Curtis Hotel 
Pennsylvania Dinner, Monday evening 
February 27, Curtis Hotel, $2 per plate 

March 3, 4—Northeastern Convention District. 
Scranton 

March 8-11—Southeastern Convention District 
and Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 6-8—Western Convention District and 
Western Pennsylvania Education Confer- 
ence, University of Pittsburgh 

April 7, 8—Southern Convention District, Leb- 
anon 

April 8 and 22—Arbor and Bird Days 

May 8-15—Music Week 


July 1-7—National Education Association 
Chicago, Ill. Headquarters: Stevens 
Hotel, Michigan Ave. between 7th and 


8th Sts. 
August 1-5—World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, Dublin, Ireland 
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REAL PROTECTION 





Our “INCOME PROTECTION POLICY” is just what 
the name implies and is superior to any Health and 
Accident policy ever offered to the teaching profession. 


Indemnities are paid for absence from school by reason 
of illness or accident. A physician’s attendance at least 
once each week is necessary, but house confinement is 
required only during vacation periods. 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


TOTAL LOSS OF TIME - HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 51 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 3 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 
$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 
MN oy ficspccset dey SeRia ee Oa gt eo ronapaceeniveecen $2,500 
PRM oe Sore Sle ria neeareriad Hatley BRIndGe 2. ciisceuvcccencewess venues 2,500 
PN eS clara eceete ke te Ne ee ea BGA MGCO a secs caas Saes-oc sins csueahey 2,500 
UNI, 0 ois w vislecerciu ie ewes One Hand and One Foot.................... 2,500 
BEN are wal aicetieneead Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye.......... ...... 2,500 
| reer Reece Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye... ............. 2,500 
BEN hens te eras x tv ae Ta rOANG Gist Gee MOUNT ENON: «Sok eens cine cnceneeces 2,500 
AAO a oes vc eeoacsnaecexvederwes PSE RUNING oreo seni e << ce Scwdldsens «« Base 
| 5" || SS ee RCE eae a eR ae ee WEAN MOOR. 5c i2 acne oerdcwlens <eeekous 1,250 
PP oS cite see ees Sight of Bihtes” By@e. ....« d<scecedivccccnvess 1,250 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 
Teachers College 


School of Commerce 


Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 


School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 


High School 





For information write to the Secre- 
tary, Conwell Hall, Temple University, 
Broad Street and Montgomery Ave., 
Phila., Pa., or phone STEvenson 7600. 

















What Better 
CHRISTMAS VACATION 
Than This? 


A week or two of real delightful recre- 
ation and soothing rest .... a physical 
“toning-up’’ the famous Sun-Diet way. 
Teachers from Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio and nearby states congregate here to 
rest, play, rejuvenate and restore vigor 
and sound health. 

Many were with us last year; many 
plan to return this year. Especially low 
rates are offered over the Holidays. 

Let us tell you more about Sun-Diet 
ways and comfortable surroundings. Write 
for outline of our facilities and detailed 
explanation of our special winter schedule 
of charges. 





403 Cazenovia Street 


East Aurora, N. Y. 

















HOME STUDY: Correspondence Courses in 
Teacher Education. Courses in Drawing, Eco- 
nomics, Education, English, History, Languages, 
Psychology, Nature Education, Political Science, 
Philosophy, Zoology. 

Correspondence Study Division 
ScHooL or EpucaTION 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 








GOOD TEACHERS for PENNSYLVANIA 


Teacher-Placement Service 
Teachers for Schools . . . . Schools for Teachers 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA ~ °% © PITTSBURGH 








for thanksgiving, indeed! 





A Reason for Thanksgiving ~~ 


When illness has kept you in bed » ” ” when the doctor’s 
bill begins to mount 7 7 7” when your savings account seems 
threatened » » » THEN the check for benefits is cause 
Investigate, with no obligation, 


this plan of income protection which, since 1910, has safe- 
guarded teachers from loss through SICKNESS, ACCI- 
DENT and QUARANTINE. ¢ » * It covers all diseases 


y 7 + at a cost to fit your salary. 


The Educators Beneficial Association ~ 


Woolworth Building . . . Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 7 ¥ ¥ 


li 
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An Important New Book 
PAHLOW 
MAN’S GREAT ADVENTURE 


A NEW introduction to world history that is distinctive in 
its recognition from the first page to the last of the pupil’s 
needs and difficulties. The author, Edwin W. Pahlow, 
Professor of the Teaching of History, Ohio State University, 
uses all the newer teaching devices in strikingly effective 


forms. His style is clear, vigorous, informal, addressed 





directly to the pupil. The unit organization and the time 
charts that keep events in their places minimize the pupil’s difficulties. With more 


than 550 illustrations, maps, and charts and with interesting activities. 


70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y. GINN AND COMPANY 








A NEW TREND IN HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Two New Books on Creative Writing 


Robinson and Hull’s 
CREATIVE WRITING—The Story Form 
PRICE, $1.00 








Miller’s 
CREATIVE WRITING OF VERSE—A Constructive 
Study of Poetry 


PRICE, 88 cents 


These books anticipate the recommendations of the Curriculum 
Committee of English Teachers in their emphasis on developing the 
pupil’s ability to write his own thoughts and ideas and narrate his 
own. experiences. The interesting outlet for the creative energy of 
high school boys and girls which this work provides is of definite 
value. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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